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TFT# Ei sce. #Vbts © em. 
The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from MONDAY, 
a) neclusive. 
Mareh 1, TNDE THOMPSON, “director and Principal Librarian. 


British h Museum, February 24, 1 


Wectures. 


R. ROGER FRY Proposes pd give FIVE 
M LECTURES on ‘The ys. Fe of the ROYAL 
-— HALL, 5.30 P.m., on ° PRIDA ris 19, 26, March 5, 19, 

ond te may be had from Mr. J. STEPNEY, 2, Bury Street, 
&t. James's, ona at door. 


HE FORTUNE PLAYHOUSE, 
T 41, BREWER STREET, W. 
MADAME DE PERROT will give FIVE LECTURES (in English), 
ON FRIDAY EVENINGS, at 8.15. 

March 5. ‘Héloise and Abélard.’ 

March 12. ‘Mlle. de Lespinasse and d'Alembert.’ 

March 19. ‘Madame de Staé] and Benjamin Constant. 

March 26. ‘Madame George Sand and Alfred de Musset.’ 

April 2. ‘Madame de Récamier and Chateaubriand.’ 


tion Tickets, 2is. and 10s. 6d.; Single Tickets, 58., 2s. éd., 
wai the ‘usual Agents, and CHAPPELL & CO., Lrp., 50, New 
d Street, 

















Exhibitions. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
WINTER BXBISIFIO N. 
Open from 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. ee 1s. 
Catalogue, 6d. Season Ticket, 


DPnmen ost AND CARICATURES by the late 
HENRY OSPOVAT, and DRAWINGS illustrat ting. EDGAR 

POE by ARILD ROSENKRANTZ.—THE BAILLIE 
oiitery. 13, Bruton Street, W. 10-6. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The UNIVERSITY COLLEGE COMMITTEE will shortly proceed 
to appoint a QUAIN STUDENT in ENGLISH. ae value of the 
Studentship is 1501. Candidates (who must have been Students of 
the — ) should forward their lications on or before 
WEDNESDAY, March 3, to the undersigned, from whom further 


Ra mae may be obtain ed. 
ALTER W. rn M.A., Secretary. 
University College, Senta Soa Street, W.C. 


[HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

Special arrangements are made to suit the convenience of Students 
who have just pe the Matriculation Examination of the University 
of London and who are anxious - commence studying for the above 
Examination without loss of tim 

Students in thelr stad in January may thus enter at once without 
any break in their studies, * that they may be = to present 

(eg the P: t the earliest 


possible da 

Zoolo; ory, con ‘Botany, By “4 4 MUDGE, A.R.C.8. F.Z.8., and R. A. 
BUDDICOM, B.A. Oxo. 

Chemistry poey Physics. ‘iy HUGH CANDY, B.A., B.Sc. Lond., 
and 0. W 


Fee for the whole ah. Ten Guin 
Turner Street, Mile End, E. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 

listress, St. Felix School, dl). The Principal 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambelies. 











MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
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Situations Warant. 


DUCATION COMMITTEE FOR THE 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON. 
PRINCIPAL UF THE MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


The COMMITTEE invite applications for the pot a. speearaL 
of the BRIGHTON oe — Feeney a CoOL’ 
indidates must 45 years of a wo must be 





ee AL of a Series of 60 PASTORALS 
ALFRED PARSONS, A.R-A 
LOURS and 8K. skRrcHEs ‘left: by 


THE LEICESTER  OALLERIES. ph , 


RoxaL se SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS 
VERS, 5a, Fall Mall, East, 8.W.—The 27th 
: ag Admission 1s. 
oy . STEBBING, Secretary. 





RAV 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW 7 





—-Probident Justitutions. 


it NEWSVENDORY’ BENEVOLENT 
AND PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
(Founded 1539.) 
: (MEMORIAL Hald, BUILDINGS), 15 and 16, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C 
Patron—The Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
Trustees: CHARLES HENRY war, af SIR Mt 
BROOKS MARSH Wwe} M.A. J.P. L.D., CHARLE 
WDRY, — M.A. J-P. D.L., and aL the Hon. HARR : 
L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 
Treasurer—THE LOnDOS : ae waqeermeres. BANK, Lrp., 
217, 


The attendance of Subscribers, the Press, ¢ re Trade generally, and all 
interested in the objects of this Institution, is specially desired upon 
the occasion of the 


SEVENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


At MEMORIAL pas BUILDINGS, “ieee Street, 
in the City of London 


MONDAY oveeua,, ‘a 8, 1909, og 7 o'clock precisely. 


MR. CHARLES HENRY WALTER 
(the Senior Trustee of the Institution) 


will occupy the Chair. 
By Order of the Committee, 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENTINSTITUTION. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the BOOKSELLERS’ 
PROVIDENT ) hag iy ON, will be held, a; ag courtes of the 








Stationers’ STATIONERS’ TUESDAY, 
March 16, at 7 Bn pa The Lord Mayor, Sir FRANCIS been nti 
will speak, and an excellent Musical Programme has been 


for the Conversazione which will follow. 
GEORGE LARNER, Secretary. 
28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Gdurational. 


(HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S&.E. 
F. W. AVELING, M.A. B. 
Preparation for Universities and Professions. 
tress on Modern Languages and Science. 


Pucation. 
noe aoe aosadtens desiring accurate information natative to 
of a a eo) BOYS or GIRLS o: 
TO land or Abroad 

are invited to call —s oe send nd fully det goa particulars to 
wis ESSRS. sane: “— 
. 0 for more than thi have been , in touch with the 
rr _Eneational Rat i aoe 3° Mr. THRING, Nephew of th 

free of charge, is given r. ephew e 

late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, "ack ville Street’ London, W. 








t_ more than 

of some ‘University of the United Kingdom. The appoint- 
ment will date from August 1, 1909, and the pe will be 400. (rising 
by two annual increments of ! = 

aa iculars as to duties and further formation concerning the 

intment will be TG on application. 
copies of not more than three recent 
mApplcation should be sent ta to the Clerk to the Committee not later 
than MONDAY, March 15, 
HACKFORTH, M.A., Clerk to the Committee. 
54, Old Steine, Brighton, February 23, 1969. 


LEREFORDSHIRE LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY. 


LEOMINSTER SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 

Seplientions are invited for the post of HEAD MASTER of the 
above new SCHOOL, which will be OPENED in mon S og BER, 1909, 
working under the _——- of the Board of Education 

Accommodation 
Ponce de 3002. per ar and 2. Capitation Fee on all Children above 

firs 

Applicants must be Graduates Ms a University. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Head Master,” enclosing a's of not 
more than three recent Testimonials, should be sent to W. T. SALE, 
Esq., Clerk to the Governors, inster, so as to “Send him not 
later than MARCH 4 NEXT. 

Canvassing will diequality a Candidate. 


d. 
OHN WILTSHIRE, County Education Secretary. 
Education Offine Shire Hall, Hereford, 
February 8, 1909. 


IRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Mises MARY KENNEDY, M.A. 

MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS WANTED NEXT TERM. Gra- 

duate with experience and eceisiing peeeerse. Salary 120/., rising by 

annual increments of 5l., subject ay service, 6 145l. In 

fixing the initial Salary, Secondary Sch experience will be 

conside! Botany a a nieen yaier further information 
oD ly to the HEAD MT STRESS. 

‘orms of Application, which should be returned without delay, 


may be obtained from 
ROBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 
Education Department, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
February 22, 1909. 




















(ouNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS RE ~ ‘ey te gees ale putts ie 
the EASTER VACATION. ust a of a_ British 
University with hee ts) "College experience, prec specially ‘unlined in 
English, and able teaching of Method; ability to 
teach Hygiene or French a recommen ion. 
Salary at the rate of 1501. per annum. Application Forms, which 
be obtained from the undersigned, must be return by 








may 
» = Offices, 15, John Street, wa —— 
W OOLWICH POLYTECHNIC. 


aan GOVERNING ports tnvite pe equltcations ic for the sopcintment 
rt time), of 2 MAN OL OF ART, ata 
lary of 751. per Rh. - = particulars ‘aa eae of Applica- 
tion, which must be returned to the Principal not later than 
WEDNESDAY, March S may , 4 obtained by sending to THE 
PRINCIPAL, a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


ECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
GUILDHALL, BATH. 

ASSISTANT ART MASTER REQUIRED AT ONCE for the BATH 
SCHOOL OF ART. Sal od rannum. Applications must be 
received not later than MONDAY, M: 8.—For further particulars 
apply to A. GODFREY DAY Divcctor of Studies. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








GountTy OF LONDON. 


The LONDON ee nivale COUNCIL invites applications for the 
undermentioned 


an 

Training in Teaching of all Students, and es ly to undertake a 
training in Gaya — Infant School Methods. ane Woman 
ap) ae will be required to begin work as acen ae Past 
1802. a year, rising by annual ineenente of 101. to 250: ouast time for 
receiving applications 10 a.m. on MONDAY, March 15, 

ECT im (Woman), wtGRAYSTOKE Pi PLACE DAY 
TRAINING COLLEGE, specially ualified in Nature Study and 
Botany. The Wom 4 be to und e the 
Organization of the Belenice Teaching in the College ; to help in the 
Professional Studies of the ae ny and in the Supervision of School 
Practice. She will < poumes te begin work about the END of 
SEPTEMBER, 1909. The Salary is 180l. a year, rising by annual 
increments of 10l. to osok Last time for receiving sugticotions 10 aM. 
on MONDAY. March 15, 1909. 

(c) Res ACHER of WRITING, LETTERING, and ILLUMINA- 
TION at the L.C.C. NoRWoOD TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
KNIGHTS HILL, WEST NORWOOD, 8.E., for One Morning 
attendance (Thursdays) of about Three Hours, at a fee of 10s. 6d. an 
Attendance. Last ig for receiving applications 11 A.x. on 
SATURDAY, March 6, 

Applications for — Fad mealies posts should be fmade on the 
Official F. to be obtained, cation eth - wis varticulars of the ap- 
he on na ag from the ag IER. London Ppa oe Lf 
Council, Education Offices, Victori: Embanks ment, W.C., whom 
they must be returned not later see the times specified, pth | 
by copies of three Testimonials of recent 

I a on the subject of appointments (a) ey (b) must 
reed “ H— itamped 








be endo: 4,” and of appointment (c) “‘T—1,” and a s 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. thiwnael ng, either 
directly or indirectly, will be held ta be: a a disqualification for employ- 


ment. 
G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the lignin County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
February 25, 1909. 





METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF STEPNEY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of STEPNEY 
invite. pupcations, trom persons of either sex for the position of 


Applicants must. not be less than 25 nor more than 38 years of age. 
The person to be appointed must have had scientific hath. in some 
recognized co ge ag ectionce in the work of a Natural History 
Museum, and also De The person appointed will be 
reguires § to devote the whole of his or her t time to the duties of the 

d to reside within the area of the Borough, and will be sub- 
ordinate to, and subject to the supervision of, the Borough Librarian. 
A medical examination n by the Council’s medical examiner as to her 
or his constitutional fitness for the office will also uired. 

. pees Ssaam, rising by annual increments of 
101., to a maximum Salary of per annum, subject to deductions 

made pursuant to the ioe ices of the Stepney Borough Council 
Capeansusson) Act, 1905. 

Applications, in Candidate's own handwriting, stating age last 
birt! day, qualifications, experience, private address, &c., and accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three Testimonials 
date, —_ =o, Caeenes be Se eapeionee. in 5 coureepes ee 

* Appointment o’ roug rator,” so as to h him not n 
noon on WEDNESDAY, ‘March 17, 1909. 

Canvassing Members or Officers of the hen 4 in any manner 

h ris strictly prohibited, and will d 

By Cre 





CLARKE, town Clerk 
Municipal Offices, 15, Great Alie oh Pwo es, 
February 25, 1909. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD, 
TECHNICAL COLL 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, 3 B.8c.. 
LADY REQUIRED, to act as LIBRARY CLERK. Knowledge «f 


Shorthand and writing essential. For vartiounes apply to 
es HORP, Secretary. 


ANTED, First-Class REPRESENTATIVE 
and MANAGER for the WHOLESALE CANVASSING 
DEPARTMENT of one of the leading PUBLISHING HOUSES in 
LONDON. Thorough knowledge of the k Canvassing Trade 
absolutely essential. re ta Box 1572, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lan: 


UBLISHING. = WANTED, for 2 Roped enter- 
rise on sound lines, and rongly fi ble 
MANAGER, Choroughily | trained in all th the details ‘ils of = > Dustness 
and versed in the best and latest methods f for developing and pushing 
. The enccental © Candidate > must be a Gentleman of sw 
education, good appearance, an nd address. * Nemumeration : 
with Share in Profits.—Address, in the e first instance, ving generai 
particulars, and Salary required PUBLISHING, an” 1575, 
Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














Situations Wanted. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.—A well- 

known CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE 

AUTHORS. Revise Copy or Proofs, &c. Highest reterences.—Address 
M., Box 1177, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, B.C. 





OUNG LADY with sixteen years’ experience 
of General Office work (in Janda) Shorthand, Type-Writing, 
Book: Rory a &e., seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT, or Secretarial Post.— 
7, Bortiand Place, Bae 





— 


eee ee 
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ST of SECRETARY DESIRED, either 

Resident or Non-Resident, bya LADY. Shorthand T it, well 
trained ; Good French, _ keeping, &c. — Address READER, 18, 
Princes Square, Lonaon, W 


CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER desires 
SITUATION as ppcnereny. Knowledge of French, Type 
Writing, and Shorthand (speed 120). Experienced in Literary k 
Preparing Indexes renee MSS. for Publication.—I. D., 37, Norfolk 





Square, 
ADY WANTS SECRETARIAL WORK Two 


Evenings a Week and Saturday Mornings. Type-Writing, Short- 
hand, German.—Box 1573, Athenzum Press, 13, m's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C 4 


ERMAN and | FRENCH TRANSLATIONS — 








ermany as University Lecturer. 
—Write to Box 1574, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


[XDEXER | DISENGAGED. Experienced in 
Government Blue-Book Indexing. Letter-Filing, Card- Indexing, 
and Typing.—Apply 8., 6, Stratford ‘oad, Kensington. 








Miscellaneous. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLE- 
WOMEN.—Historic Costin i. Loire Valley, APRIL. Austria, 
including the Danube. Le and Salzkamm it, JUNE. 
Holland and_ Switzer noGUst Inclusive Terms.  ‘Reteren 
exchanged.—Miss BL SHOP, 2 27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, London. 


1 NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES.—The 
AUTHOR of ‘MEDICAL PHILOSOPHY ' desires to WRITE 

on HEALTH. As Medicine teaches that all our thoughts, actions, 
_ ay health, this is the most important — 
a before their readers. — Write care of H. 
KIMPTON E bee, Publisher, 13, Furnival Street, E.C. 


Preciment -HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Re- 

Ltd., founded by the Bishop of 
Chester, icensed Inns. Ask for 4g and Report. 
APPLY FOR rater a x cent paid since 1: 

















., Broadwa: w 
RANSLATIONS INTO _ENGLISH from 
French, Jialies an, peeuish, Portu; aaere Dutch, Dano- 
ie am and T. CURTIS, 10, =. Park, Crouch 





CCURATE RESEARCH and GENEA- 

LOGICAL WORK undertaken by R. M. GLENCROSS, M.A. 

LL.B. Advice also supplied to Persons drawin mp | = own Pedigree. 
Excellent Testimonials.—3, Challoner Street, ngton. 


ORK WANTED in INDEXING, CATA- 
LOGUING, BIBLIOGRAPHY, &c. Good expe rience. Spanish, 
Italian, and egy Translated. Research Work -¥ any kind under- 
ALPHA, care Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, 
Finch Lane, ‘Cornhill. 


IRST EDITIONS. By Martrnew ARNOLD : : 
Merope, Literature ma, Culture and Anarchy, Poe: 
Second Series (1855), Griselda, St. t. Paul and Protestantism (is70r 
° ING: Poems, 3 vols., Fifine at the Fair, The Inn 
Album, Balaustion’s Adventure, The Ring and the Book, 4 vols. 
- B. Mg ake by § Last Poems, The Greek Christian Poets (1963), 

urora 
fpetodine rn len's History o g 
; Wereewere (1807), and Works 


= Craik, ‘ta Kipling, Thackeray. — Full iculars on 
euatiestion to E UTORS. Mi iall, Wilkins, Randall & Co., 23, St. 
Swithin's Lane, take. E.C. 








. Birmingham. Rhead’ 
10s. 6d. ; 


YPE-WRITING 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
3d. French and German Type- -writ iting 1s. per 1 000. Transla- 
tions. Duplicating 3s. 100 Copies ¢ (quarteh, 158. per 1,000. Best work, 
LKER, 14, Park Road, New 

Cross, 8. i. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OneTOEs. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. and 
General Cop; Private Dictation Room. Circulars, &c., 
Dapate’. ol Vouk Terms. Keferences. Established sixteen ‘years. 
KES & SIKES, 234, Hammersmith Road, London, W. 
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Books and Manuscripts. 
Mins SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= SELL b: AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wel 

rand, W. ES March 2, and Following 

lock precisely ’ BOOKS and d WANG SCRIPTS, comprising 
2 cee the late Col. G. ERSON J.P., of Heversw 
Brasted, Kent, and other AA. fnelucing ‘Secubela on Vellum 
concerning the Worshipful Company of Horners—Hasted’s Hi 
of Kent, 4 vols. 1778-99—Works on Art and Archmology—Sport 
Travel—Americana—First Editions of En orl and Forei, 
arene per Printed Books— Publica nid of the 
Kel t and Doves Presses—Autograph Letter 








Catalogues. 


Pee EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
mF Dickens, Thectener, Laver, Ainsworth; Books illus. 
and R. Cruiks iz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

gest and choicest, peer yee chee for Sale in the World. CATA- 

i ES issu d sent post free on at Books Bought.— 
WALTER , - “SPENCER, m New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
ntiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON 
A NUMISMATIC 


tis) E. 

Fnglich Coins on View 
and for Sale at Moderate te Prices.—SPINK 4 & SON, Limrtep, Experts, 
Valuers, and Cataloguers, 3 = and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Established upwards of a Cent 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
ANUAL of BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. =. 


Catalogue of County and Local Histories, Civi 
Views, Drawing , Maps, &e., connected with the Principal Tocalities 
in the United ngdom. with 1 Portraits and 





Views from early wk he shame ea 11,000 entries, 
234 pp., 8vo, cloth, 58. net. Only 200 copies issued. 
WALTER V DANITIELL, 53, Mortimer Street, London, W 


E will send any MUSICAL PUBLICATION 


post free by return, and charge lowest current rates. VIOLIN 
MUSIC CATA UE, with Supplement (25,000 Publications), -_ 
es H. RDOCH & © 


for 3d. postage (published 18.).—M OC . MURDOC 
Hatton House, ‘Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 








May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP op 
COLCHESTER (deceased), and the Library of the late 
FALKLAND WARREN, Esq. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION ‘at their House, No. Llington 
Street, | — A C., on TUESDAY, Saeed ¥ and Following Day, at 
Sa sel. BOOKS and MAN RIPTS acter the 
LIBRARY of the. ight Rev. the LORD Bl IsHOP OF CULCH Bert 
(deceased) ; the LIBRARY of the late FALKLAND WARRES ben 
Sooo comprising rare Americana—Oriental Many. 
scripts and Printed Books — Publications of the Imscott 
ves Presses—Grolier Club Publications—rare Works in 
Poetry am and Drama—a ~_ = of Tracts by Martin Luther, mostly 
First Editions, with fi oodcut Borders by Holbein, Cranach, 
Burgmaier, &c.—fine Works in Natural bang — Coloured Plates 
—Fine-Art Books—Collections of Militar, tumes—Collection of 
Illustrations by ny e Cruikshank—Blake's = of Innocence and 
of Experience (1789) 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Iliuminated and other pegs and Valuable Printed 
ooks. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, We 
Street, Strand, W.C., RSDAY, March 18, and Followi 
at 1 o'clock precisel 
and VALUABLE PRINTE 
Manuscript and Prin ee and other Service 
Books—Illuminated Persian Manuseri pts—Italian, French, ced 
and Spanish Miniatures—a fine Flemish Antiphonale of the Four- 
teenth Century—Dean Swift’s Own Copy of his and Pope's Miscel- 
lanies, with numerous Annotations by him—Burns's Poems, with 
Sxtoqrapes Notes — First Edition of Walton’s Angler, and 
a interesting Bunyan Bible—Fourth’ Folio 





BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most ex 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOG z Br make a 
special feature ot  archeneing any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my variou: open fal List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
it free. EDW. KE Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
's Staffordshire Pots and Potters, Illus., 21s., for 
Ainsworth’s Novels, 20 vols. 35s. ; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 2is. 


GLAISHER'S REMAINDER’ BOOK 
CATALOGUE 
For MARCH (No. 363). 
NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 
It comprises a specially attractive Selection of Publishers’ 
including many Good Bargains. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lt», 
Booksellers, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ATALOGUE No. 50.—Drawings by Turner, 

Prout, Ruskin, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other 

En gravings—Proofs touched by_Turner—Constable’s English Land- 

senne—-Etchings by Whistler—Japanese Colour Prints—Illustrated 

oks. Post free, Sixpence.— WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


UR CATALOGUE, No. 60, for MARCH, 1909, 
contains many wonderfal Bargains in rare Old Books, Prints, 

ke. —Scottish Booke of rey Regen _e ee — 61. 108.— 
Prints, from 2s. each—Fancy 

















RIVATE ACCOUNT beter —For Country or 
City Gentleman. Combi it, from Cash Book 

to Balance Sheet and Income Tax. "Satiat ranteed or money 
returned. Particulars free.—McQU EEN £CO, isfost Road Be Leicester. 


ED-S{TTING ROOMS, very clean, just 
te the British Ls & Bath (h. and gt, B 
vn Great Russell Street. "Phone 1099 


E DAUGHTER of a well-known Literar 
Man is desirous of meeting with a LADY and GENTLEMAN to 
SHARE beg BOUER i or would take Boarders. Rooms Furnished 








if requ: 





alls 

, Lectures, &c., are continually given), near thet Public 
and within a walk of the Crystal Palace, or One Station from 
it. Norwood is r ed as one of the healthiest places round London, 
and was at one time a well-known health resort.—Address C. M. 
Box 1562, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Cype-Wiriters, Kr. 


UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1,000 words. Sermons, 

quar. = all Kinds 4 = ‘a WRITING carefully done ~* 
omptly executed. 

.s. 18, ‘Bigcer Road, Clapham. Pa. 








hom: 
cue from 3s. ed. per 100. = 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with com = aermeney, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear mn Copies guaranteed References to well- 
known Writers.—M “STUART. wi tons Kymberley Koad, Harrow. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
La a a Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
guages). Research, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. Dictation 
Room THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


r[WYPE- -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1,000. 
References to well-known Authors Oxford Higher 1 Rel. 1272, 
Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


YPE-WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
by =xpuet. 8d. — a. gery Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. 
1,000 words. Acct prompt return guaranteed. ‘Reliable 
References. “NORA D ORINSON, 1, Sackville Gardens, Ilford. 


N° EXTRAS WHATEVER. —TYPE- 

P 4 bent og La a. gp aplnating =e nats. All 
rk accura’ nea’ and prom = 

os tandringhemn’ Road D alston, NE. pee or 




















I's 
Subjects, &c. a of the Earl English Sehoot-Portesit of Mary 
Lamb, 101. 108.—superbly painted , Portrait of Henry Furcell, the 
Musician, 121. 123.—MUONTHLY CATALOGUES free on application. — 
ANTIQUARIAN BUOK CoO. 12, Seabee 8t., Holborn, London, W.C. 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—FEstablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MS: ee with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BUR GHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 











Shakee espea: e Early Printed English and Foreign Books, many 
with fine Woodcuts— First Editions of Mrs. Browning's Works, &. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The magnificent Library of the Right Hon. LORD 
AMHERST of Hackney, deceased (Second and Final Portion), 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at shake House, No. 13, we 
Street, Strand, -C., on WEDNESDAY, March 24, and 
Following Days, at 1 0 ‘clock precisely, the magnificent LIBRARY of 
oheics and valuable Books and Manuscripts, the Property of the late 
— AMHERSh OF HACKNEY (Second Portion). 
viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 
One say each. ‘9 ” " 





QTEVENS'S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, March 2 and 3, at 
half-past 12 o'clock. 

The COLLECTION of ANTIQUE SILVER 
PLATE, CHINA ORNAMENTS, PICTURES, PRINTS. &c., po 
th he late Dr. WILLIAM SPENCER LIGHTF OOT, RN.; 

and fy py Specimens, various—a Set of ine 
rby Vases—a Pair of Louis XV. Candelabra—an interesting 
Collection of Old Flags—and about 40 Lots of Baxter Prints, &c. 
FRIDAY, March 5, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
Cannon suitable for a Yacht. 

TWO 5- pounder VAVASSEUR RIFLED 
MUZZLE-LOADING GUNS, mounted on Teak Carria hted to 
1,200 yards—a large Brass Gun—and a small ditto (W: caene ttern). 

TUESDAY, March 9, at 1 o'clock. 
ee CONCLUDING PORTION of the COLLEC- 


ON of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA formed by the late 
HADI DIS iON, Esq., F.E.8., comprising the Remainder of the Noctue 








Printers. 


ATHENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 


ay Printer of the Athenaeum, Ni mn 
to SUBMIT ESTIMATES f Ll kis nds of 
tnd PERIODICAL PRINTING. —ia Brose r H a rake cues 








Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

UR Pp tak at their Galleries, 47. Leicester Square, bye 

on bk RSD March 11, -and Following Day, at Sor mates pas 

an 

Liat CENTURY LITERATURE, removed from War- 

wick ; a LIBRARY from Queen's Gate and other Properties, includ- 

ng Library Editions of Standard Works—valuable First Editions— 
Books releting te Natural History, Sport, the Drama, and Fine Arts 

Topographical Works—Books with Coloured Plates—Americana— 

eitte Travels — Autograph Letters — Manuscripts — and 





Catalogues in preparation. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


ve notice that they will hold the followin: 
mong ‘iy Avortos, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely. 


On TUESDAY, March 2, MODERN ENGRAV- 
IGE Eat EMODIGH SURES Motes sod ENORAYINGS 
” On THURSDAY, March 4, and FRIDAY, 

arch 5 (by order of the Trustee in Bankruptcy) the valuable STOCK 
SRDSnS BERNRAM EUR Ori caine oktesta ae 

On SATURDAY, March 6, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS. 








WEDNESDAY, March 10, at 1 o'clock. 


VALUABLE NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS, 
hieey sOHILT. Ean” being BapR ARTES formed bi Dr. SHARPIN, 
SCH THORNTHWAITE, Bsa. — 

ine of Natural ‘His 


= ie copies of x Annals and Ma 
pidoptera of the Briti 


Biologia Centrali-Americana ; Barrett's 
Isles, and other valuable books. 


FRIDAY. March 12, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Several high-class ORNAMENTAL TURNING 
and SCREW-CUTTING TREADLE LATHES, including a See 
Centre Screw-Cutting Lathe, with Attachments for Wheel Cuttin 
Milling, Slot Drilling, Taper Turning. Chucks, &c., by Birch—a 5-in 
ditto Traversing Mandrel and Screw Cutting, with Birch 's Dividing 
— ba ord Cutting Attachment, by Kennan, of Dublin, Holtzapffe! 


Catalogues and particulars of the above Sales may be had on applica- 
| to rr J. C. STEVENS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
ndon, 





Valuable Miscell 





Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 


AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. on TUESDA 
March 2, and Two Following Days, VALUABLE M 'ISCELLANEOUS 


ellum, with Miniateree Lea te’s Fall of Princes, 1554 

Ship of Posten 00s Speght's Chaucer, 1598, and others in Old Englis! 43 
Literature—Dodoens’ Herbal, 1578—Fuchs’ Neu Kreuterbuch. 158— 
Meisner. Thesaurus PhiloPoliticus, 12 parts, 1625-31, and other old 
Books of Em = Set of _ Tudor Translations—Editions de 
Luxe of Lamb, Tennyson, Pater, Kingsley, Lytton, Meredith, 
others—Library Editions of Hakiuyt's Voyages, 12 vols., Burton's 
——e — 12 vols., Fielding, 12 vols., Horace Wal le, 16 vols. 
Large Pa) cott, 48 vols., Goethe, 14 vols., and Schiller, 10 vols 
Crisp’s V. pitation of England, Wales, and Ireland, 19 vols.— 

P ndia Proofs, 8 vols.—The Historical Writings of Gioteon, 
Motley, ‘Duras. Curtius, and others — Books on Anthropology 
Presentation Copies of Cruikshank’s Fairy Library—First Raigions ¢ 





Browning, Leigh Hunt, Dickens, Sartess, and ethers—also a 
the Arundel Society's Chromolithograph 


To be viewed and on had 
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Modern Books and Remainders. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, Cimanee Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, March 10, at 1 o'clock, MODERN BOOKS and 
REMAINDERS — Surplus Stocks of New Publications —Sets of 
Standard Authors, some in leather SE Books en 
Natural History, Sport, and Travel—also the ENTIRE STOCK AND 
PLANT UF THE THIRD EDITION OF SOWERBY’s ENGLISH 
BOTANY, 13 vols. 
Catalogues are preparing. 








Magazines, &e. 
que BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 


Street, London, W.C., February 27, contains :— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS. 
THE LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
THE PRESS AND ARCHITECTURE (Architectural Associa- 
tion). 
THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 
THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY LECTURES. 
ESTATE FORESTRY (Surveyors’ Institution). 
ILLUSTRATIONS : 
THE UNITED UNIVERSITY CLUD, PALL MALL EAST ; 
THE ERECHTHEION FRIEZE; 
THE UNIVERSITY REGISTRY, CARDIFF ; 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS, ROWLEY REGIS ; 
REREDOS, 8T. PETER’S, HAMMERSMITH. 
From Offices as above (4d., by post, 44d.), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 


agents. 


HE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
Its Past, its Present, and its Future. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
Pp. 896, 5s. net. 

Fifteen Special Contributors, and over a Hundred 
Authorities in all parts of the Empire have collaborated in 
its production. 

LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster ; and all Booksellers. 


BeeNEzER PROUT’S WORKS. 

Bound, each net, 5s. 

HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Twenty-fourth Impression. 
Revised and largely Re-written. 

ANALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES in the Same. Net 3s. 

COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Ninth Impression. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. Fourth Impression. 

FUGUE. Fifth Impression. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Impression. 

MUSICAL FORM. Seventh Impression. 

APPLIED FORMS. Fifth Impression. 

THE ORCHESTRA. 2 vols. Fourth Impression. 

AUGENER, Inv., 6, New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


IDOLATRY. 


BY 
ALICE PERRIN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE STRONGER CLAIM,’ 
‘THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION,’ &c. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 














Mrs. Perrin’s new Anglo-Indian novel 
‘Idolatry’ deals with the struggle between 
the World and the Spirit, as portrayed in 
the development of the two central characters 
of the book—a girl who has been reared in 
the artificial atmosphere of London society, 
and a young missionary who, for the sake of 
his calling, has renounced all earthly advan- 
tages. 


“When the history of English fiction 
comes to be written a specially honoured 
place will surely be given to those romances 
which have been inspired by India....In 
book after book Mrs. Perrin has drawn vivid, 
incisive sketches of not only Anglo-Indian, 
but native life....‘Idolatry’ is a real 
triumph,” —TZimes. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. R. Waller, M.A. 


Volume III. RENASCENCE AND REFORMATION. 
Royal 8vo ‘The supreme merit of the volume is the discrimination and judgment with 
which it brings to a focus the gradual evolution of a language, and the wonderful 
Buckram outburst of creative achievement in letters under the Tudors....We have no 
9s net hesitation in saying, in full view of its predecessors, that ‘Renascence and 
Half-morocco Reformation’ reaches a level of literary excellence and critical discernment which 
surpasses anything that ‘The Cambridge History of English Literature’ has yet 

15s net given us.”—Standard, 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. Planned by the late 
Lord Acton. Réited by A. W. Ward, LittD., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley 








Volume XL THE GROWTH OF NATIONALITIES. 

“The new volume covers the quarter of a century between 1845 and 1871....The 
skilful grouping of the material of the volume round the central idea, the supreme 
Royal 8vo interest of the story at its greatest stages, and the high level of excellence main- 

16s net tained by the various writers make the present volume in mang veapocts the most 
attractive of all the instalments of this great undertaking that have yet been given 
us.”—Glasgow Herald. 

The text of the work will be completed in twelve volumes, and there will be 
two supplementary volumes, making fourteen in all ; one containing maps, and the 
other genealogical and other tables, and a general index to the whole work. Any 

Subscription volume may be purchased separately, bound in buckram, at 16s. net, and subscrip- 

Terms tions of 7/. 10s. are received for the twelve volumes of the text. The complete 

work, in fourteen volumes may be obtained on the instalment system, in buckram, 

and in various leather bindings, of which full particulars will be sent on application 

a A A2, H Department, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane, 
ndon. 


TRAVELS IN THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS. Translated from 


the Italian of Giovanni Mariti. By Claude Delaval Cobham, C.M.G. 
The Abbé Giovanni Mariti resided in Cyprus from 1760 to 1767 as an official of 
Crown 8vo the Imperial and Tuscan Consulates. His work Viagai per Visola di Cipro is based 
almost entirely on his own observations, and is in Mr. Cobham’s opinion the best 


4s net account of the condition of be in the third — of the eighteenth century. 
In the present volume Mr. Cobham has supplemented Mariti’s narrative with 


contemporary accounts of the sieges of Nicosia and Famagusta. 


THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 1611. 


Edited by William Aldis Wright, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
five volumes:—Vol. I. Genesis to Deuteronomy, Vol. II. Joshua to Esther, Vol, III. 
Job to Malachi, Vol, IV. The Apocrypha, Vol. V. The New Testament. 


The text of modern English Bibles differs considerably from that of the original 
Authorised Version of 1611. With the idea of correcting or improving the transla- 
tion, enatioes have —_ yn to or Dae = by pi and ov: sang = 

words and phrases, spelling and punctuation. e present edition, treating the 
eee ae oom Soe et Version as the greatest of English Classics, gives a faithful reprint of the original 
wil sneveeen, text, ina form intended to appeal to the reader as distinguished from the theo- 

35s net and 45s net logian. A full prospectus, with specimen pages, will be sent on application. 


ITALY FROM 1494 to 1790. By Mrs. H. M. Vernon, 


The history of Italy in the period treated in this volume divides itself naturally 
into two parts, 1494-1559 and 1559-1790. Since the events of the earlier years are 


Crown 8vo 5 vols 
Cloth, 20s net 


Crown 8vo fully described in numerous accessible works, the author deals with them briefly, 
Four maps in spite of their importance, treating them rather as an introduction to the later 
5s 6d net and neglected period, about which it is difficult for the ordinary reader to obtain 


information. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF INTEGRAL 
EQUATIONS. By Maxime Bocher, B.A. Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Harvard 


University. In this tract, which forms woe 10 of Sone oe in ge ang 
Mathematical Physics, the author presents the main portions o: e theory 0: 

Demy Sve integral equations, following roughly the lines of historical development, with the 

2s 6d net hope of furnishing the student with a firm foundation which will serve as a point of 


departure for further work in this subject and its applications. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF SCHOOLS. A New Series of 
Commentaries intended to draw attention to the importance of some of the changes 
made in the Revised Version, as well as to present in clear and intelligible form 
the best and most approved results of recent theological work. In addition to the 
two new volumes mentioned below, the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
have been published, and the remaining books of the New Testament are in preparation. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE GALATIANS AND TO THE ROMANS. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes by H. W. FULFORD, M.A., Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge. 

THE FIRST AND SECOND EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS, 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes by S. C. CARPENTER, M.A., Warden 
of the Caius College Mission, Battersea. 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES. A New Series of 
County Handbooks under the General Editorship of Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard. 


i nt of the history, antiquities, architecture, natural 
histeae inten sak sgeionl, a ical, aa general characteristics of the 
county. Each book contains two coloured maps and a large number of illustrations. 

The following are the first six volumes, and others are in active preparation :— 
KENT. By G. F. BoswortH, F.R.G.S. ESSEX. By G. F. Boswortn, F.R.G.S. 
SURREY. ByG. F. BoswortH, F.R.G.S. NORFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. 
SUSSEX. ByG. F. BoswortH, F.B.G.S. SUFFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. 


Foolscap 8vo 
with Maps 
ls 6d net each 


Foolscap 8vo 
1s. 6d. each 


London, Fetter Lane: Campripce University Press Warenouse: CO. F. Clay, Manager 
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NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
ARAMINT-A. 


By J. C. SNAITH, 
Author of ‘Henry Northcote,’ ‘ William Jordan, 
Junior,’ ‘ Broke of Covenden.’ 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
Morning Post.—‘ A novel which may well be the success 
of the Spring season. Its gaiety, mostly spontaneous, its 
assured air of familiarity with ‘the best people,’ and its 
frank and less sentimentality will carry by storm 
ire 0 popular esteem. It is indeed, an essentially 
jolly 


GEOFFREY 
CHERITON. 


By JOHN BARNETT, 
Author of ‘ The Prince’s Valet,’ &c. 


With a Portrait, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


POEMS by the late Rev. Dr. 


RICHARD WATSON DIXON, 
Late Hon. Canon of Carlisle and 
Vicar of Warkworth. 


A Selection with a Memoir by ROBERT BRIDGES. 
Times.—“‘ Dr. Dixon’s poems have high merit.” 





With 9 Illustrations, large post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PRE-TRACTARIAN OXFORD. 
A Reminiscence of the Oriel ‘ Noetics.’ 
By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford.’ 


Nottingham Guardian.—“The ‘ Radical Parson’ has added 
to his ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford’ a wiz Meera volume 
on a very remarkable group....In Mr. Tuckwell’s es are 
to be found many enjoyable anecdotes, many lights on 
e ter.” 


THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A BISHOP IN THE ROUGH. 


Edited by the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE, 
Author of ‘ The Case of Sir John Fastolf, and 
other Historical Studies.’ 


With a Preface by the Right Rev. THE 
LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH. 


On MARCH 4, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE IMMORTALS’ GREAT 
QUEST. 


By the Rev. J. W. BARLOW, 
Ex-Vice-Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

A new edition of a philosophical romance which was 
published [eee meee ped in Dublin some years ago, but 
almost immediately withdrawn from circulation: it is 
practically a new book. 


READY MARCH 4, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE WANDER YEARS. 
Being some Account of Journeys into Life, 


Letters, and Art. 


y J. H. YOXALL, M.P., 
Author of ‘Chateau Royal,’ ‘ Alain Tanger’s Wife,’ &c. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 





For MARCH. Contents. Price One Shilling. 

SHAKESPEARE’S EXPOSTULATION. By Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 

THE PALADIN. Chaps. 6—7. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell. 

POPE AND THE MODERN WOMAN. By J. St. Loe 
Strachey. 


THE PULLING OF THE STRINGS. By M. E. Francis. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE POE CENTENARY. By 
Thomas Seccombe. 

AN IMPRESSION OF MR. TAFT. By Mrs. Campbell 


Dauncey. 

A — SCHOOL OF DANISH PEASANTS. By Edith 
Sellers. 

THE CARIOLE. By George Young. 

CHARLES DARWIN: A CENTENARY SKETCH. By 
Leonard Huxley. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE IN LONDON. By Sidney Lee. 

PRISCILLA OF THE ‘GOOD INTENT.’ Chaps. 18—19. 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 





| 


The ATHEN ZUM says, in a leading article on 
VOLUME ONE of DR. HASTINGS’ great 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGION & ETHICS 


“The general result of our examination enables us to say 
that the editor has risen to the height of his great under- 
taking. The work deserves the fullest and best encourage- 
ment which the world of readers and investigators can 
give it, and we hope that practical support will nted 
to it in as full a measure as Dr. Hastings and the Publishers 
have a right to expect.” 


The STANDARD says :— 


“The new Encyclopedia takes its place at once as a 
standard work. Judged by the combined quantity and 
p men of its contents, it may also be pronounced a very 

eap book....These Volumes will retain a position of 
acknowledged authority for many years to come, while no 
small proportion of their contents will be recognized as 
possessing permanent value.” 


In cloth binding, 28s. net; in half-morocco, 
34s. net. In 12 Monthly Parts, 2s. 6d. net 
each. Five Parts ready. 


DR. HASTINGS’ ONE VOLUME 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


**An exceedingly valuable and comprehensive work. The 
clergy, educated Church workers, and laymen generally who 
take an interest in the careful study of the Bible will find 
in it invaluable assistance. It should have a large circula- 
tion, and will deserve it.”— Record. 


1,000 Pages, | In cloth binding, 20s. net. 
With Maps, &c. | In half-leather, 25s. net. 


New and complete Prospectuses free. 











BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT ; 


Or, the Place of the Old Testament 
Documents in the Life of To-Day. 


By Prof. W. G. JORDAN, D.D., Queen’s University, 
Canada. JUST PUBLISHED. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TESTS OF LIFE: 
A Study of the First Epistle of St. John. 


By Rev. ROBERT LAW, B.D., Edinburgh. The Kerr 
Lectures. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Marked throughout by aceurate seholarship, discrimi- 
nating criticism, and brilliant exegesis. Mr. Law exhibits 
a complete mastery of the literature of his subject and a 


rare faculty of clear and eloquent exposition.” 


ee 


FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO,’s 
List. 


REV. W. S. SWAYNE, M.A. 


THE PSALM OF THE SAINTS, AND 
THE SUFFERINGS OF JBSUS CHRIst, 
By the Rev. W. S. SWAYNE, M.A., Vicar of gt, 
Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, Kensington. Cloth, 
2s. net. 
“ Very full of thought, marked by much spiri 
benuty.*—Guardian.* , — 


REV. J. A. V. MAGEE, M.A. 
GOD'S NEED OF MAN AND MAN’s 


NEED OF GOD. Five Addresses ae in St, 
Paul’s Cathedral. By the Rev. J. A. V. MAGEE, 
M.A. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net. 

Contents :—The Three Parables—The Discipline of 
Dulness—The Gospel of Consequences—Conversion 
—Life in the Home. 








e 


REV. E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A. 
THE SINNER’S RESTORATION. By 


the Rev. E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

A Series of Lenten Addresses divided into six 
chapters : Christ’s Look—Christ’s Message—Christ’s 
Interview — Christ’s Question—Christ’s Charge— 
Christ’s Command. 





REV. ANTHONY DEANE, M.A. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW. 


LABOURERS OF ST. PAUL. By the Rev. 
ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Outline Sketches of the Lives of Gamaliel, 
Apollos, Philemon, Timothy, Priscilla and Aquila, 


AT THE MASTER’S SIDE. 


Discipleship. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MASTERMAN. 
WAS JESUS CHRIST DIVINE? An 


Inquiry into the Credibility of the Incarnation. 
By the Rev. J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, 
M.A., Professor of History in t'ie University of 
Birmingham. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net. [Second Edition. 


“ A masterly handling of the subject... ..eminently 
lucid and clear.”— Western Morning News. 
“| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY GHOST.” 


A Study of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the 
Light of Modern Thought. Cloth, 2s. 


CANON LESTER. 





Studies in 








THE BACKGROUND OF THE GOSPELS ; 


Or, Judaism in the Period between the 
Old and New Testaments. 
By W. FAIRWEATHER, D.D., Kirkcaldy. 8s, net. 


“This scholarly and judicious book onght to secure many 

ers. The author i a contribution of solid 

value. The work is well planned and can be readily used 
by students.”—Christian World. 


THE BIBLE OF NATURE. 
By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., University of 
Aberdeen. 4s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


By Prof. J. CLARK MURRAY, LL.D., Montreal. 


6s. net. 
THE GREEK AND EASTERN 
CHURCHES. 
By Principal W. F. ADENEY, D.D., Manchester. New 
Vol. “International Theological Library.” 12s. 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 
By ROBERT SCOTT, D.D., Bombay. _ New Vol. ‘The 


Literature of the New Testament” Series. 
[Almost ready. 


T. & T. GLARK, ‘2: Patemoster Square, London. 


London: SIMPKIN, HAMILTON & CO., Lp. 





THE DESTINY OF MAN ; or, the Prin- 
ciples of Spiritual Life in Christ. By the 
Rev. J. H. LESTER, M.A., Prebendary and Canon 
Non-Residentiary of Lichfield. Cloth, 3s. net. 

“ Lucid, reasonable, and well written.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


REV. CYRIL HEPHER, M.A. 
THE SELF-REVELATION OF JESUS. 


By the Rev. CYRIL HEPHER, M.A., Vicar of St. 
John’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“These addresses are dogmatic, but not obtru- 
sively so; the main object being to show that our 
Lord’s declarations and invitations are of practical 
worth to-day. We have found it a most helpful 
little book.”—Church Times. 


THE REVELATION OF LOVE. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 





REV. E. A. WELCH, M.A. 








THE LORE OF THE MASTER. = 
di the Téaching of Our Lord. By the Rey. 
EA. WELCH, M.A. Rector of St. Jamess 
Cathedral, Toronto. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & O©O., Lr. 
3, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS 


BRIGHTON: 
Its History, its Follies, and its Fashions. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of ‘ The First Gentleman in Europe,’ &c. 
Profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Harly in March. 
This is a book dealing with the history of Brighton on its social side, and 
full of stories of the romances, adventures, quarrels, duels, &c., which have 
taken place in that City since tho time when it became fashionable under the 
Georges. It will be extremely entertaining. 





SAMUEL PEPYS: 
Administrator, Observer, Gossip. 
By EB HALLAM MOORHOUSE. 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s.6d.net. [Now ready. 
Although every one knows Pepys’s Diary, there is no extant life of him 
which, while it is gathered from that Diary, shall aim at giving a bright and 
lively picture of the man himself, and also an account of the more serious 
work he did forthe Admiralty. The Author has had access to rare Admiralty 
papers, and much unpublished material will appear. 


MEMORIALS OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


By ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 
With many Illustrations in Black and White and Silverpoint, b: 
LOUIS WEIRTER. Demy 8vo, 16s. net, [In dork: 
This is an authoritative history of the Cathedral from the earliest days 
to the present by the Archdeacon of London, and it will aim at giving « 
= aes and at the same time an accurate account of the Cathedral’s history. 
e pictures are a special feature, being of unusual beauty. 


THE LOST LAND OF KING ARTHUR. 


By J. CUMING WALTERS. 
With many Illustrations. Pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Jn Murch. 
This charming little book is something between an historical work and a 
guide book, dealing with all those parts of England identified with the 
romance of King Arthur, and saying definitely what legends are associated 
with what places. 


FRESCO PAINTING: Its Art and Technique. 


With special reference to the Buono and Spirit Fresco methods. 
By JAMES WARD, Author of ‘Colour Harmony and Contrast,’ 
‘Historic Ornament,’ ‘ Progressive Design,’ &c. 
With 4 Plates in Colour and 31 Half-Tone Illustrations of Italian and other 
Fresco Paintings. Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. [Ready. 
In his new work, Mr. Ward has endeavoured to place before students 


some practical hints on the methods and processes of Fresco Painting, which 
are the outcome of his experience in the practice of the ‘‘ Buono-Fresco ” and 




















W & FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 
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CHAPTERS OF MY LIFE: an Autobiography. 
By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [In April. 

Mr. Waddington is well known among all lovers of literature as a poet 
of rare distinction, and a biographer and critic of keen sympathy and 
judgment. His literary life and his experience as an official in the Board 
of Trade have brought him into contact with many of the most interesting 
men of his day, so that his reminiscences abound in striking personal touches 
and bright, humane revelations of attractive personalities. Original letters 
are quoted from Gladstone, Longfellow, Walter Pater, and many other well- 
known people. The whole narrative abounds in interest and variety. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON: 
Fortress, Prison, Palace. 
By CHARLES E. HARPER. 


Illustrated by the Author and from Photographs by W. S. CAMPBELL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [In April. 
In this book Mr. Harper deals alike with the architecture and the livin 
history of the Tower of London and of the prisoners whose blood was sh 
upon its green or hill. It is not too much to say that the intimate oe 
the Tower is, in fact, the history of England, and it will be found that Mr. 
Harper relates the story in a fascinating and interesting manner. 


INSURRECTIONARY INDIA. 


By DOUGLAS STORY. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Jn the press. 

Mr. Story has just returned from a long visit to India, where he has 

been in private conference with most of the principal governors of districts. 

His book will express the official view with regard to the —_— dangers of 

a recurrence of the Mutiny. It will be full of new material of a highly up-to- 
date order. 


RICHARD MANSFIELD : his Life and Art. 
By PAUL WILSTACH. 
Profusely illustrated with Portraits in Character and with Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. [Now ready. 
This is the authoritative life of the well-known American actor, and is 
not only a summary of his career, but a most interesting account of his 
private life and friendship. 


AN ACTOR'S STORY. 


By BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In April. 
This is the story of the ape wane life of one of the most popular music- 
hall performers of to-day. It abounds in anecdotes of the struggle by which 
a young actor makes his way, and tells many interesting stories of notable 
actors of the time. As the ‘‘ Dickens Actor” Mr. Williams is well known, 
both in this country and America, and the story of how he became such is 

















the “‘ Spirit-Fresco” systems of wall decoration. The book is handsomely 
produced and will be found invaluable to students, artists, and critics alike. 


narrated in a most entertaining manner. 





NEW NOVELS AT 


THE COMPACT: 


A Story of an Unrecorded Conspiracy in South Africa. 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM, 
Author of ‘The Watchers of the Plains.’ [March 5. 


THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE. 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, Author of ‘Sally Bishop.’ [March 19. 


ALL LIBRARIES. 
MAGNIFICAT. 


By VINCENT BROWN, Author of ‘ Fashionable Christians.’ [Now ready. 


SANDFORD OF MERTON. 
By DESMOND COKE. 
Entirely New Edition, Re-written, and Incorporated with ‘Sandford of the 
| Smart Set.’ 


Paper covers, 1s. net. [Now ready. 





The Two Novels which are being talked about in literary circles at the present time are 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S 


THE OLD WIVES’ TALE 


FOURTH EDITION. 


AND 


DESMOND COKE’S 


THE GOLDEN KEY. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Ask your Librarian for them. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Psyche’s Task : 

A Discourse Concerning the Influence of 

Superstition on the Growth of Institutions. 
By Prof. J. G. FRAZER, D.C L. LL.D. Litt.D. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


The book is ‘“‘an attempt to sort out the seeds of good 
from the heap of evil which we call superstition, just as 
Psyche was given the task of sorting out the different kinds 
of seeds.” e subjects dealt with are Government, Private 
Property, Marriage, and Respect for Human Life. 


Social Life at Rome in 
the Age of Cicero. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Author of ‘The 
Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic,’ &. 
With Map and Plans. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Ancient Greek Historians 


(Harvard Lectures). By J. B. BURY, Litt.D. LL.D., 
ius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of bridge. 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


The Characters of Theophrastus. 


An English Translation from a Revised Text, with 
Introduction and Notes by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Public Orator of the University, 1870. A New Edition. 
Edited by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Classical Library. 














The Acropolis of Athens. 


By MARTIN L. D’OOGE, Professor of Greek in the 
a of Michigan. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 
178. net. 


Jimbo. A Fantasy. 


4 ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘John 
Silence,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘‘ Jimbo’ is a delicious book, and one 
that should be read by all who long at times to escape from 
this working-day world into the region of haunting and 





-remempbered things. 





The Poor Law Report of 1909. 


A Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present 
System, and the Principal Recommendations of the 
Commission so far as relates to England and Wales. 
By HELEN BOSANQUET. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 


—@e—- 


POOR LAW COMMISSION. 
THE MINORITY REPORT. 
THE enc OM THE POOR 


BEING 


PART I. OF THE MINORITY REPORT OF | 


THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. 
Edited, with Introduction, 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
8vo, pp. xx and 604, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Unland postage 6d. 
The volume concludes with a Scheme of Reform 
of novel and far-reaching character, which is 
elaborately worked out in detail, involving the 
abolition of the workhouse and the complete dis- 
appearance of the Poor Law. 

OF 


THE PUBLIC ORGANIZATION 
THE LABOUR MARKET. 


BEING 
PART II. OF THE MINORITY REPORT OF 
THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. 
Edited, with Introduction, 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
8vo, pp. xvi and 348, 5s. net. 
[Unland postage 4d. 
The final chapter on Proposals for Reform gives, 
in elaborate detail, the Minority's pian for solving 
the whole problem of Unemployment. 


Unemployment : a Problem of 


Industry. 

By W. H. BEVERIDGE, formerly Sub-Warden of 

Toynbee Hall. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

““Mr. Beveridge may be congratulated on having pro- 

duced what is, so far, the book on the most urgent question 
of the day. It is certainly one which no Member of 
Parliament or local administrator or social reformer can 
afford to leave unread.”.—Morning Post. 


Ecclesia Discens: the Church 
x the Rev. JAMES H. F. PEILE, M.A., Vicar of 
All 


Lesson from the Age. 

Saints’, Ennismore Gardens, S.W. Author of ‘The 
Reproach of the Gospel.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) 











SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


One Immortality. A Novel. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of ‘The Soul of a 
People,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 68. 





SEVENTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Popular Handbook to 
The National Gallery. 


Vol. I. FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 


Compiled by EDWARD T. COOK. With Preface by 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. Crown 8vo, leather, 10s. net. 


In this new edition of Mr. Cook’s well-known Handbook, 
not only have all recent acquisitions been included, but the 
Text has been carefully revised throughout. 


The Fulness of Christ. 


Three Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford, and other Papers). By EDWARD STUART 
TALBOT, D.D. and LL.D. (Cantab.), Bishop of South- 
wark. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


The Religion of the 
Common Man. 


By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


The Other- World. 


By W. GARRETT HORDER. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
The Venture of Rational Faith. 
By MARGARET BENSON. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lap., London. 




















Sir George Mackenzie, King’s 
Advocate, of Rosehaugh: His Life and 


Times, 1636(?)-1691. 
By ANDREW LANG. With 4 Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 
net. (Inland gotiees 5d.) 

“Mr. Lang’s brilliant Pages are full of suggestive pecans 
his story is alive with old echoes of forgotten beliefs and 
‘impossible loyalties.’ With admirable judgment, he 
contrives to present a picture of the entire age through 
which Mackenzie moves, resolute and arduous, like some 
determined minister of fate.”— Daily Telegraph. 


The Scottish Staple at Veere: 


a Study in the Economic History of 


Scotland. 

By the late JOHN DAVIDSON, M.A. D.Phil. (Edin.), 
and ALEXANDER GRAY, M.A. With 13 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Jnland postuye 4d.) 

“We hope we have said enough to commeud this book 
not only to the student of economic es but to the 
general reader. It will appeal equally to both classes.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 


Ireland under the Stuarts and 


during the Interregnum. 

By RICHARD BAGWELL, M.A., Author of ‘Ireland 
under the Tudors.’ In3 vols. Vols. L and II.: 1603- 
1660. With 2 Maps, 8vo, 28s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


NEW_NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘MISS BADSWORTH, M.F.H.’ 


Polly Winford. 


By EYRE HUSSEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“ English fox-hunting has an imaginative literature, as it’ 
has a pictorial art of its own; and this clever, readable, 
and high-spirited novel is true to its best traditions.” 
sman. 











MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S 
BOOKS. 


—_—~»>— 
A NOTABLE WAGNER VOLUME. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


WAGNER. By ANGELO NEUMANN. With 
4 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Extraordinarily interesting as a revelation of the com. 
poser’s personality.”—Daily Mail. 


THE YALLEY OF SHADOWS. By 


FRANCIS GRIERSON, Author of ‘Modern Mysticism’ 
and ‘The Celtic Temperament.’ Extra crown 8vo, 
6s. net. [Next week. 
This volume is a new departure in autobiography, and 
deals with the days before the Civil War when the people 
were preparing to elect Abraham Lincoln and a new era 
was dawning for America. The book has all the interest 
and movement of a fascinating and realistic romance. 


THE MAKING OF CANADA, 1763-1814. 
By A. C. BRADLEY, Author of ‘The Fight with 
France for North America,’ ‘Canada in the Twentieth 
Century,’ &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
net. 

“‘ Among the years of Canada’s making none reckon for 
so much as those of the vivid and evolutionary half-century 
of which Mr. Bradley gives so stimulating an account in 


} these bright and invigorating chapters.”— Daily Telegraph. 


AENEAS SILYIUS (Enea Silvio de 


Piccolomini Pius II.), Orator, Man of Letters, 
Statesman, and Pope. By WILLIAM BOULTING, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“A welcome attempt by a writer of taste and judgment 
to supply an English biography of the great medisval 
scholar (1405-1454), whose papacy is memorable for his 
efforts to form an armed confederation of Christian princes 
to resist the Turk.” —Times. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COUNCILS: 


a Sketch of the Life and Times of Baldassare 
Cossa ( rwards Pope John the Twenty- 
Third), By KUSTACE J. KITTS. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“It is most interesting reading, and throws a clear light 
on an obscure and confused period of European history.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 


AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


THE MARPRELATE TRACTS. By WILLIAM 
PIERCE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“An able, learned, and exhaustive investigation, from 
the Nonconformist point of view, of the origin, bearing, 
contents, and authorship of the famous Martin Marprelate 
Tracts called forth by the condition of the Church under 
Elizabeth, and designed to show the unscriptural character 
of Episcopacy.”—Times. 


NEW BOOKS BY BERNARD SHAW. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA AND GET- 
TING MARRIED. 1 vol. 6s. With Two Prefaces. 


JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND. In 


Four Acts. Paper, ls. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


MAJOR BARBARA. In Three Aets. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


THE ADMIRABLE BASHVILLE AND 


HOW HE IED TO HER HUSBAND. 
Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 


FRANKFORT MOORE. 
Priscilla and Charybdis. 


ALICE BROWN. 
The Story of Thyrza. 


W. E. NORRIS. 


The Perjurer. 


LOUISE CLOSSER HALE. 
The Actress. 


VINCENTE IBANEZ. 
The Shadow of the Cathedral. 


R. W. CHAMBERS. 
The King in Yellow. [New Hditien. 
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LITERATURE 
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Queen Anne and her Court. By P. F. W. 
Ryan. 2 vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mr. Ryan’s plan, independently of its 
execution, is promising. He does not offer 
a consecutive narrative; indeed, we are 
sometimes jerked backwards or forwards 
through space in a most disturbing fashion. 
He selects certain incidents or aspects 
of Anne’s life and Court, and groups around 
each of these what in his opinion will 
afford a lively conception of the general 
atmosphere as well as the particular 
persons concerned. Such a scheme, effi- 
ciently carried out, might have resulted 
in a very interesting book; and even as 
matters stand an uninformed reader may 
acquire from Mr. Ryan’s rhapsodies and 
riotous imaginations a certain interest 
which may lead him later to value the 
sober work of responsible writers. 
Unfortunately Mr. Ryan’s mistakes 
are numerous. They begin on p. 3, 
where we are told that previous to the 
Restoration James “had fought on land 
and sea, and, as soldier and sailor, had 
covered himself with glory.” The italics 
are our own. Mr. Ryan has probably 
been misled by James’s title of ‘“ Lord 
High Admiral”; as a matter of fact, 
he was never at sea at all, except 
when crossing in a small yacht from 
France to Jersey. Mr. Ryan next informs 
us that James was married to Anne Hyde 
at Breda in 1659, and again at the Restora- 
tion, “this time with Anglican rites ”»— 
what were the rites, we wonder, on the 
Tst occasion?—and that “James it 
was who was knight enough to do her 
justice.”” Of course there was but one 
marriage. James was “contracted” to 
Anne at Breda on November 24th, 1659, 
at the time when he seduced her ; married 
her because he could not do otherwise, 
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and then behaved like a cur. To | 


say that James was almost old enough to 
be the grandfather of Mary of Modena 
at their marriage is an odd way of 
stating that one was forty and the other 
more than fifteen. William III., besides 
being a “beneficent Dutchman,” an 
“astute Dutchman,” a “fragile Dutch- 
man” who “could always take an 
additional dram of the fiery liquor of his 
native land”’ when hisspirits needed raising, 
was, we learn, also a ‘‘ model Lutheran,” a 
member of ‘“‘ a gloomy and austere sect.” 
Now William was not a Dutchman, 
neither was he a Lutheran; moreover, he 
was exceedingly abstemious, and probably 
knew no more than we do what the fiery 
liquor of his native land was. Danby is 
described as having been, before his 
elevation, an “obscure lawyer ”’—two 
mistakes in two words. The clouds were 
not dispersing in 1656 ; Charles II. did not 
forget Huddleston, or any of those who 
helped him in his escape ; Jack Churchill 
never saw columns of infantry with fixed 
bayonets when he was a boy, nor, indeed, 
until after 1671; Mulgrave was not sent 
to Tangiers on account of his flirtation 
with Anne, but two years earlier. 
“Conde,” ‘‘ Pére la Chase,” “‘ Wilmott,” 
and “the Margrave of Bareith” are 
examples of carelessness. 

It is in his treatment of Anne herself 
that Mr. Ryan rises to the height of the 
grotesque and absurd. The “death of her 
childhood’s innocence” occurred at nine 
years of age, when she took part in a Court 
masque, at which she and her sister 
Mary—a matron of twelve—could be seen 
‘ pricking their ears to catch every fine 
point scored by the ‘ladyes railing with 
the gallants.’”” A few years later, and, 
in spite of the death of her innocence, 
she is “ flawless and sinless, because she 
is all flaws and sins—little flaws that are 
only foibles, and innocent little sins that 
every Elizabeth, and Teresa, and Agnes 
of them all might have sinned.” It was 
about this time, too, that she was “a 
winning young barbarian” and “an 
untamed nymph,” with feet and arms 
which were “classics of symmetry” 
worthy of a Praxiteles. Mr. Ryan admits 
“petulant lips and an uncertain chin ” ; 
but, on the other hand, “‘ when Anne spoke, 
the syllables were music welling forth 
melodiously from a magic flute”; and 
when they did not well, they thrilled 
or vibrated. Anne was even “ worthy 
of Arthurian ideals, courageous as 4 
lioness with her ladies, but timid and 
gentle as a fawn with the gallant whose 
shadow she could have kissed.” But 
the darker side is noted too. Mr. Ryan 
insists upon Anne’s duplicity. 

We must give one or two instances of 
his extraordinary way of writing. The 
following refers to James’s second 
marriage :— 


**One day a little bird flew into the old 
manor house at Richmond and there whis- 
a something that set the ears of the 

incesses of York tingling and their pulses 
throbbing with novel doubts and re 
hensions: the word that the little bird 
whispered was ‘ Stepmother.’ ” 





Here is Mr. Ryan’s way of expressing 
the truism that something had happened 
earlier than 1688 :— 


“Fate, the master-smith, who on the 
hunting-green, to the music of the laughter 
of dames and gallants, had long ago fash- 
ioned the bonds that made James the slave 
of the Churchills, had not as yet sought the 
red forge of tragedy, gaping through Cim- 
merian night, where the King’s crown was 
to be welded into a coronet of affliction,” &c. 


Little birds which whisper “ stepmother ” 
and red forges which gape are sufficient 
indications of the scope of Mr. Ryan’s 
fancy. 

This, again, is how James appeared 
when annoyed by his servants :— 

“**T will be obeyed,’ thundered the Stuart, 
his dark brow menacing as the cliffs of his 
native Scotland when the purple clouds 
bring the sky down to the rim of the island, 
and cast angry shadows far out over the 
oily black of the waters.” 


The first meeting of Churchill and 
Sarah Jennings is thus described :— 


“When these two looked full upon each 
other—both handsome, both audacious, 
he a giant in intellect, she a giantess in 
spirit—it was as when the lightning courses 
through the air, and one wonders if it is 
the gods at play or the gods at war. 

“*A fine young thing that! Pity she’s 
as poor as a Church mouse!’ doubtless 
thought Jack, unbending, perchance, so far 
as to smile upon a person who, in his opinion, 
was of as little moment as a palace kitten. 

“* Conceited coxcomb !’ thought Sarah. 
‘But, lord, what a face! What a figure! 
The eye! The waist!....the devil!’ and 
Sarah could have slapped the colonel’s face 
that he was not at her feet.” 


We have felt bound to draw attention 
to irritating defects in Mr. Ryan’s treat- 
ment of a great theme. But it would be 
wrong to conclude that his work is with- 
out merit. Mr. Ryan has evidently studied 
his period with zest; he knows a good 
many things of minor importance which 
most other people do not know; and 
occasionally he gives us a paragraph, or a 
page, or even a whole chapter, which can 
be read with sympathy and profit. One 
or two episodes, such as the marriage of 
Abigail Hill, are amusingly described. 

Here is an effective passage, effective 
because — in contrast to nine-tenths of 
the rest—it is simple and reverent :— 


‘“* As the autumn advanced, Prince George 
grew gradually worse, and all England knew 
that the end of a union, fruitful only in 
sorrow and disappointment, was at hand. 
A visit to Bath had seemingly benefited the 
doomed Prince. A change for the better 
was, however, but transitory, and in the 
rural solitude of Kensington Palace the 
Queen’s consort lay down to die. 

“No sweeter days in the life of Anne are 
there than these during which she was less 
the Sovereign of Britain than the wife of the 
man she loved devotedly. For more than 
twenty years he had been her faithful com- 
panion, her simple, trusting friend, rather 
than her lord and counseller. His highest 
wisdom was the law of self-preservation. 
To hold what they held was the boldest 
flight of his daring. England was doing 
right well when he was permitted to get 
on with his carpentry without distraction. 
Such natures, when marred by no repulsive 
traits, excite in woman a special tenderness, 
and to Anne her big helpless George was 
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ever but a baby, on whom was lavished all 
that maternal affection in which. no child 
was left to share.” 

Had Mr. Ryan written consistently, or 
frequently, like this, there would have been 
some satisfaction in reviewing his book, 
which is we'l printed, and plentifully 
supplied with portraits. 





The Maid of France. By Andrew Lang. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

We have seen at last the beatifi- 
cation—so often proposed, so long 
deferred—of Jeanne d’Arc; and it is 
interesting to observe that the theory 
of “clerical inspiration” lately put for- 
ward to account for her mission found 
no support in the pleadings and counter- 
pleadings which preceded her recent 
promotion. Indeed, as Mr. Lang is 
careful to note, Jeanne’s concealment 
of her visions and revelations from her 
spiritual director was made a strong point 
against her by the advocatus diaboli in 
1903. We cannot wonder at the frank 
joy with which our author records this 
fact, so gratifying from his point of view. 

It must not be inferred from the fore- 
going remark that Mr. Lang’s volume is 
purely controversial. It is a counterblast 
to the challenge sounding through the 
pages of the ‘ Vie de Jeanne d’Arc’; it 
is also something more—and better— 
than this. Apart from the criticism and 
the polemics, the book is good to read ; 
and since Mr. Lang has consigned his 
controversial notes to the end of the 
volume, he who pleases may read the work 
as simple biography, though he can 
hardly fail to be impressed by the bio- 
grapher’s frequent hints of disagreement 
with a particular historian, not invariably 
named. 

In drawing the character of his heroine 
Mr. Lang has an easier task than had 
the great Frenchman with whom he 
wages war, for he is content to abide by 
existing evidence ; he constructs no subtle 
theories that go behind and ignore evi- 
dence, and where the mystical element 
in his story presents itself he does not 
try to explain it away. His Tennysonian 
attitude of “I cannot understand; I 
love,” may be “ unscientific”; at least 
it preserves him from the danger of rearing 
hypotheses starting from no _ historical 
foundation, and creating in the ordinary 
reader a m of uneasy suspicion, 
though for minds trained in a certain 
school of psycho-physiology they are full 
of charm. We have seen in how indeter- 
minate a likeness an attempt to reconcile 
such hypotheses with fact may result, 
even when it is conducted by an Anatole 
France. The lines of Mr. Lang’s portrait 
are at least clear; and they are in har- 
mony with our actual knowledge. Jeanne’s 
recorded answers under examination at 
her trial; the penetration which detected 
the folly of the French coquettings and 
negotiations with Burgundy; the self- 
caleman which inspired the denial of 
her supposed power to work miracles, 
are as little consonant with the figure 
of the saint-simpleton to which, at times, 





Anatole France’s pencil inclines, as is 
the splendid honesty of the refusal to 
give parole in captivity with his sugges- 
tions of feigned ecstasies. The documents 
present Jeanne neither as a visionary— 
in the ordinary sense—nor an ascetic ; 
still less as the dream-haunted, terror- 
ridden creature of Dr. Dumas’s imagina- 
tion. Common sense and courage were, 
if we may trust the consensus of testimony, 
the dominant notes in her personality. 
Only once did the latter quality fail her 
—in the hour of abjuration in the square 
of St. Ouen ; and, that moment of human 
weakness over, with what perfection of 
renewed courage did she confess her past 
fear ! 

Mr. Lang has a good deal to say on 
certain inaccuracies of quotation and refer- 
ence which he has detected in the work 
of Anatole France; but it is not here 
that the strength of his contention lies. 
That a writer should, in the course of 
a voluminous work, have drawn an un- 
authorized inference from a date mis- 
placed, or accepted a piece of slipshod 
translation unverified from the hands of 
a collaborator, need not, necessarily, 
affect our attitude towards his main con- 
clusion, unless it can at the same time 
be shown that theories are dearer to him 
than facts, and that he is content to dis- 
miss the latter, where they threaten to 
prove inconvenient, with some such 
remark as “Miracles do not happen.” 
Mr. Lang claims to have established the 
more serious charge against Anatole 
France, and on the whole he makes good 
his claim. But in his desire to worst 
his adversary he sometimes presses a 
point dangerously far. On the question, 
for instance, of the purpose which brought 
the Lavals to the Dauphin’s Court, Guy 
de Laval’s letter to his mother may serve 
as evidence for one side or the other. 

The book contains, as a book of Mr. 
Lang’s might be expected to do, many 
“curious facts” which bring the age of 
the Hundred Years’ War nearer to our 
own. The newsletters of the fifteenth 
century, it seems, were no less mendacious 
in their early accounts of battles than the 
halfpenny journals of the twentieth. 
When Mr. Lang concludes that Fastolf’s 
force at Pathay consisted mainly of 
“Picards and other foreigners,” he is 
probably right; but it is strange that he 
does not seem aware that this conclusion, 
reached by him on p. 165, solves the diffi- 
culty which he raises, a few pages earlier, 
concerning the absence from. records in 
England of large levies by Fastolf for this 
force. The summary of the trial in 1531 
is admirable ; that part of it which in- 
cludes the questions on the sign given 
to the King should be read together with 
the discussion of Jeanne’s “allegory ” 
(Mr. Lang accepts Quicherat’s interpreta- 
pay - the angel and the crown) in Appen- 

ix C. 

A good deal has been written during 
the last few weeks concerning the tardy 
“reparation”? made by the Church of 
Rome to the memory of the Saint burnt 
by her five centuries ago. The insinua- 
tion is incorrect in fact and theology : 





the Church was never at any time re- 
sponsible for burning Jeanne d’Arc, whose 
appeal to the Pope, if made, was dis- 
allowed by a tribunal the ecclesiastical 
competence of which to try her case igs 
more than doubtful. By its recent action 
the Church may, however, be said to 
have formally repudiated Cauchon and 
all his works, to the satisfaction of many 
good Catholics. To Englishmen, who are 
painfully aware that Warwick and his 
following were eager stimulators of 
Cauchon’s servile zeal on their behalf, 
Mr. Lang’s book will be welcome as a 
chivalrous effort to atone for the national 
share in the Maid’s tragedy. He has given 
us the Life, “complete and critical,” 
hitherto lacking in this country. 








An Introduction to the Study of Comparative 
Religion. By Frank B. Jevons. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Mr. JxEvons’s lectures were delivered 
at Hartford Theological Seminary; the 
lectureship itself was founded in memory 
of the late Dr. Lamson, President of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. The purpose is “to 
prepare students for the foreign mis- 
sionary field, by giving them information 
about the faiths, rites, and customs of 
the peoples among whom they expect 
to labour.” The young evangelists are 
likely to learn more, if they take the 
trouble, from their flocks about their beliefs 
than any one who has stayed at home 
can teach them. Mr. Jevons observed 
that the historical science of religion “ is 
concerned with the chronological order, 
and not with the religious value of the 
facts,” and he proposed to begin “ from 
the lowest forms,” though these, he 
added, were not necessarily the earliest 
forms. Man'may have begun “ the search 
for God” with higher and purer ideas 
of what he was searching for than several 
sets of inquirers are apt to suppose. Even 
if it were so, even if the earliest traceable 
form of religion were the belief in an “ All 
Father,” 


“it is a misconception of the function of the 
science of religion to imagine that it does, 
or can, prove anything as to the truth of 
religion, one way or the other.” 


This misconception, we fear, is not generally 
admitted to be an error. We can have 
no historical knowledge, in any case, 
about the earliest germs and forms of 
religious belief. If we find very back- 
ward peoples with no trace of the search 
after the Deity, we do find traces of it 
among their nearest neighbours; and 
among the former tribes the search may 
have been abandoned. 

In his second lecture Mr. Jevons criti- 
cized the usual theory as to the origin 
of a belief in a future life. If suggested 
by dreams of the.dead, and phantasms 
of the same beheld by waking eyes, by 
clairvoyance, telepathy, and other psy- 
chical experiences, the idea of continued 
consciousness after death is also suggested 
by the desire for it. Desire always in- 
fluences belief, whether we wish to con- 
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tinue to be, or whether we prefer to cease. 
Among many of the lower races there is 
no belief in the inevitability of death: 
death entered the world by mischance : 
nobody is supposed to die a natural death, 
but all are believed to be killed by 
black magic. People who have risen 
from a cataleptic state bring back stories 
of the other world which they have visited ; 
people who are dying (as Mr. Fison reports 
from Fiji) see their departed friends beside 
them. Man has been constrained to 
believe in a future life of some sort, and 
there is an immense variety of myths 
as to its nature. 

“In this belief in the communion of 

irits, wherever he may find it—and where 
will he not ?—the missionary may obtain 
a leverage for his work.” 

As to magic, Mr. Jevons argues reason- 
ably that neither science nor religion can 
be derived from magic: religion is social, 
while what people of the lower culture 
regard as magic is maleficent and anti- 
social. A good deal of the old white 
magic in Europe lay in the degradation 
of a prayer into a spell, as we see in many 
of the charms which witches were burnt 
for using, as Mr. Tylor remarks. ‘“‘ The 
prayer,” says Mr. Jevons, “does not be- 
come a charm until the religion has dis- 
appeared entirely from it.” It may be 
that the words of forgotten meaning 
which the Kaitish sing at the rites for 
making grass grow were originally prayers, 
as Mr. Jevons suggests; but this we 
cannot think probable, for the Australians 
are the reverse of a prayerful people. 
In one passage, referring to Australians 
who do mummeries to the evening star, 
Mr. Jevons speaks as if totems were 
originally “‘chosen” by the kindreds 
who use them; but this is highly im- 
probable. He thinks that the ceremonial 
eating of a totem by his human kin, 
among the Arunta, arose when there was 
a belief in a god for each totem-kin, with 
whom his people entered into communion. 
We suspect. that the ceremony means, 
and meant, no more than this. The kin, 
in the central and northern tribes, claim 
property in their edible totems. They 
declare, by eating a little of the grub, 
say, that the season for grubs is opened 
by them to the rest of the tribe. They 
also think that “unless a man did eat 
a little he would not be able properly 
to perform the ceremony of Intichiuma,” 
say Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. Where 
tribes, in the south-east, have “a God, 
or something very like one,” they have 
none of these so-called sacramental 
totemic rites ; and where these rites exist, 
the traces of an “ All Father” are very 
faint. The All Father has nothing to do 
with one totem-kin more than with 
another, as the very words “ All Father ” 
denote. In fact, totemism has next to 
no connexion with religion in Australia, 
where totemism is most normal: its 
religious associations, in more advanced 
societies, are parasitic. 

The subject of the relations between 
morality and religion is much too large 
to be discussed in this place. Almost 
universally, man, as known to us, has 
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both religion and morality, and they | 


support each other. Where there is no 
religion (a very rare case), the tribal 
conscience keeps man up to the mark ; 
and we do not know that the non-religious 
Arunta is either a better or a worse fellow 
than the religious Euahlayi. 

Mr. Jevons, we surmise, is wrong when 
he thinks that, in the case of intratotemic 
incest, the community expects to suffer 
for the sin of the individuals, that sin 
being an offence against “superior 
powers.” It is true that tribes with an 
All Father regard the marriage rules as 
of his institution, but where is the proof 
that he is supposed to punish the tribe 
for the sin of the individuals ? We know 
no such evidence. The fact appears to 
be that offences against marriage rules 
originally broke up the peace of the small 
exogamous group, and led to jealousy 
and fighting in what was little more than 
a family circle. We know but one sin 
punished, among the Australians, by the 
offended “superior powers,” and that is 
the sin of showing a bull-roarer, or divulg- 
ing the mysteries, toa woman. We know 
that a very religious man may be as bad 
as Gilles de Retz is said to have been, 
while a perfectly irreligious man may be 
as virtuous as any philosopher you please. 
Whether the race in general can be moral 
without religion is a question only to be 
settled by experiment. Meanwhile Mr. 
Jevons’s work, though necessarily sketchy, 
is full of interest, and admirable in tone 
and expression. 








The Minstrelsy of Isis: Poems relating 
to Oxford. Selected by J. B. Firth. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. FirtH has had an excellent idea, 
and has carried it out in a manner that 
leaves little to cavil at. To compile an 
anthology of poems relating to Oxford 
and Oxford life was indeed an idea so 
excellent that it seems incredible that 
it has never been attempted before. Can 
it be that those to whom the idea has 
occurred have discarded it because, though 
an intolerable deal of verse has been 
written about Oxford, most of it is re- 
markably bad ? 

From the time when Dr. Johnson 
described Pembroke as a “ nest of singing- 
birds,” and when Nick Amherst, in his 
satirical way, declared that ‘“‘in Oxford 
crowds of stupid bards are found,” down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Oxford produced verse-writers in good 
store, but not one of them wrote in her 
praise a line worthy to be remembered. 
Landor, Shelley, William Morris, and Mr. 
Swinburne found no inspiration in the 
haunting loveliness of the 


City of weathered cloister and worn court, 
Grey city of strong towers and clustering spires. 


In the long period between the great 
names of Chaucer and Wordsworth, 
nothing,except a few lines by George Wither 
and a few epigrams, is recorded here worth 
preserving. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries yielded little but ecstatic com- 
mendation such as the “‘ Oxford is Heaven, 
if Heaven on earth there be,” of Sir John 





Davies. In the eighteenth century “O 
Alma Mater, Syntax cried”; and the 
same feeling, differently—and indifferently 
—expressed, filled many a bosom with 
the same “ fires and genial flow” as in- 
spired that worthy Doctor in search of 
the picturesque. The Tickells and War- 
tons and Shenstones and their tribe pro- 
duced verses in abundance, and of their 
abundance “ Oxford, all hail, delightful 
seat,” may fairly be called typical. It 
seemed as if Oxford would be obliged to 
go to Cambridge for poets to praise 
her, as well as for martyrs to burn. Then 
at last the music and the love-born words 
of Matthew Arnold broke upon enchanted 
ears. Up till that moment the best 
minstrelsy of Isis had been, in truth, the 
musical prose of her most devoted son, 
Anthony Wood. 

Since that time, from undergraduate 
to Vice-Chancellor, Oxford’s sons have 
followed the example of the author of 
‘The Scholar-Gipsy,’ and have been loud 
in her praise, and often poetical. We 
miss, indeed, the true Swinburnian pean 
of praise, and are reminded of our longing 
by two fine sonnets by Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, dedicated to that poet. 
These enshrine the memory of Jowett 
rather than deal with the character of 
Oxford. We wonder for a moment al- 
most indignantly at the absence of some 
perfect quatrain by Walter Savage Landor, 
until we remember history. But in Mr 
Robert Bridges, Mr. Laurence Binyon 
(who contributes a charming lyric), and 
others, the filial example of Matthew 
Arnold begins to be worthily followed. 
Of her younger sons, however, by far 
the most happy and accomplished are 
Lionel Johnson and Mr. Quiller-Couch. 
The former, in a finely chosen metre, 
wrote with a rare historic sense of the 
city where 
At the coign of every antique street 

A memory hath taken root in stone: 


There Raleigh shone ; there toiled Franciscan feet; 
There Johnson flinched not, but endured alone. 


There Shelley dreamed his white Platonic dreams ; 

There classic Landor throve on Roman thought ; 
There Addison pursued his quiet themes ; 

There smiled Erasmus, and there Colet taught ; 
whilst Mr. Quiller-Couch has happily 
expressed the haunting, baffling charm 
of the Sphinx-like old University town -—— 

Know you her secret none can utter, 
Her of the book, the tripled crown ? 

Htill on the spire the pigeons flutter, 
Still by the gateway flits the gown ; 

Still in the street from corbel and gutter 
Faces of stone look down. 


The late Mr. A. G. Butler had a felicitous 
moment when he thought of applying 
the metre of Tennyson’s delightful travel- 
poem, ‘ The Daisy,’ to 

The ghost-like city, steeple studded, 
Slumbering grey in a mist of green. 
It is curious that the same poet could 
allow the Tennysonian trochaic measure, 
lightened by that one lilting dactyl, 
so skilfully introduced, to degenerate 
a few lines lower down, into such a non- 
descript dactylic jig as 
Pillar and pediment, dome and gable, 
Mellowed by time to a picture sweet. 


This is a ‘‘ very false gallop” of verse. 
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Do Oxford fogs, one wonders, tend to 
dull the ears of her poets? Mr. Fan- 
shawe, who is much quoted here, makes 
such ugly collocations as ‘mystic 
skirts ” and “ spirit’s streams.” 

We notice that Mr. Firth fights shy 
of naming the author of that popular 
catch ‘The Bonny Christ Church Bells,’ 
as well as that of the famous epigram 
concerning the sending of a troop of horse 
to Oxford and books to Cambridge. The 
latter is now, we think, generally attri- 
buted to Dr. Trapp, the first Professor 
of Poetry. Dean Aldrich wrote the music 
of the catch referred to; who was the 
author of the words, if not he ? 

The section of light verse and jeux 
desprit is so inadequate and unrepre- 
sentative that we think the editor would 
have been better advised to omit it alto- 
gether. We note that the sixteenth-century 
author of some feeble Latin verses figures 
as both Parkhurst and Pankhurst, and 
is made to invoke “Oxonium” (p. 52). 
A list of authors, in the absence of an 
Index, would have been of service. The 
book is illustrated by some reproductions 
of water-colours and old engravings of 
Oxford scenes which add considerably to 
its attractiveness. 




















NEW NOVELS. 
The Gifted Family. By Barry 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Pan treats his readers to a sort of 
crescendo of prosperity. The interest of 
his novel centres in a suburban stationer’s 
shop, whence one daughter gravitates 
to the stage and later, following the 
example of her sisters, to matrimony, 
while the son, after learning that he is 
not an artist of genius, earns a substantial 
salary as a specialist in photo-engraving. 
The mispronunciations and foppery of the 
shopkeeping classes furnish some mild 
fun, but the general tone of the writing is 
genial and sympathetic. The heroine is the 
only one of the stationer’s family who is 
exempt from the doom of shining as a 
minor artistic star. She is at once 
tenderly and brilliantly imagined, though 
one regrets the slight and inadequate 
handling of the episode in which, but 
for the rather too timely decease of a 
mad wife, she might have forfeited Mrs. 
Grundy’s esteem. 


Pain. 


Idolatry. By Alice Perrin. 
Windus.) 
As Christian missionaries in the East 
have been the subject of a good deal of 
satire in recent fiction, Mrs. Perrin’s 
thoughtful presentation, in her latest 
novel, of two admirable missionary types 
will doubtless be appreciated. Her 
heroine is a fashionable and selfish young 
lady who goes to India to stay with her 
mother and stepfather (a missionary) as 
a preliminary to marrying an Army 
officer, whose accession to a fortune has 
rendered him desirable in her eyes. She 
falls in love, however, with a tactful, 
erudite, and self-denying missionary, with 
the result that she is radically changed, 
and, in making two great sacrifices, 
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appears for a time to condemn herself 
to a life of loneliness. The sketch given 
of her stepfather’s domestic and official 
life is masterly. The glimpses of native 
life and points of view are interesting, 
and there is a vivacious portrait of a 
shamelessly spoilt European child. 





The Greater Love. By Anna McClure 

Sholl. (Fisher Unwin.) 
THE woman with a past is a tolerably 
familiar figure in modern fiction, but she 
is here presented to us under conditions 
which, for English readers, have a certain 
degree of freshness. Returning, after a 
long residence in the artistic world of 
Paris, to the quiet American town where 
her childhood was spent, she receives at 
first the cordial welcome naturally accorded 
to a wealthy and charming widow. But 
one day her secret is, through the indis- 
cretion of a relative, betrayed, and she 
is treated with a harshness which takes 
no account of extenuating circumstances, 
and seems in accordance with New 
England traditions. Her daughter, on 
whom the ban likewise falls, takes sides 
against her, and the conclusion does not 
promise unalloyed happiness for any of 
the persons concerned. Apart from its 
setting the book is not of particular in- 
terest, and throws no new light on its 
theme. 


Julian Revelstone. By Justin McCarthy. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


AFTER a long silence Mr. McCarthy once 
more reappears as novelist, and merits 
the welcome due to his past performances. 
This tale reveals again in him the well- 
spring of sweet-blooded simplicity which 
was wont to characterize his early work ; 
and ‘ Julian Revelstone’ is even more full 
of faith and kindliness and belief in human 
nature. Its open-heartedness is almost 
naive; and it may be claimed as an 
ideal love-story. A young American 
millionaire, disguised as his own secretary, 
wins the heart of an aristocratic English 
girl, and, despite the opposition of her 
family, marries her; and so the fairy 
tale proceeds to its happy close. Charac- 
terization was never Mr. McCarthy’s 
strong point, but pleasant narrative always 
was. 

Stranleigh’s Millions. By Robert Barr. 

(Eveleigh Nash.) 

STRANLEIGH’S millions were mainly the 
result of colossal operations on the Stock 
Exchange, but Stranleigh himself was a 
peer of the realm who with his mastery of 
up-to-date business methods combined 
aristocratic and feudal traditions of the 
most approved order. Regardless of ex- 
pense, he championed the interests of 
his tenants and employees; financed, 
on a scale hitherto undreamt of, the in- 
ventions of impoverished genius; and, 
like Haroun al-Raschid, distributed bene- 
fits in the disguise of a fisherman. He 
was even a succourer of distressed damsels, 
and always to the ultimate advantage of 
some other man ; for though every virtue 
and every grace were his, he had not that 





success with women which his complex 
personality, in our opinion, deserved. It 
is a pleasant story written with fluency. 


The Silent Ones. By Mary Gaunt and 
J. Ridgewell Essex. (Werner Laurie.) 
THE opening scenes of this striking story, 
which describe the return of an educated 
West African to his native country after 
a distinguished career at Cambridge, 
promise a powerful treatment of the 
black and white problem. “ My learning 
has parted me from my own people, and 
has not placed me among yours,” says 
Dr. Craven to a company of Europeans, 
and his mental and social isolation is 
finely suggested. Unfortunately, the 
promise of the story is not fulfilled. It soon 
resolves itself into a tale of adventure, 
which is excellent of its kind — ex- 
citing, full of atmosphere, picturesque, 
and attractively told. But it is not the 
best kind of story the authors have it 
in their power to write. They have a 
sense of character, insight, and sympathy 
which should enable them to write the book 
they led us to expect—one in which, 
in the person of a brave, sensitive, high- 
minded African such as Dr. Craven, 
civilization and savagery might meet in 

less melodramatic fashion. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


A Commentary on the Holy Bible. By 
Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. J. R. 
Dummelow. (Macmillan & Co.) — This 
volume is likely to prove very useful to 
teachers and others who wish, without much 
expenditure of time, to arrive at the meaning 
of difficult texts, to appreciate the general 
sense of a passage, and also to find a way 
to reconcile modern critical views with 
orthodox belief. The desire for correctness 
of understanding will, as a rule, be fully 
satisfied by the comments, and the general 
articles at the beginning of the work will 
be found as acceptable as the commentary 
itself. Within the compass of a hun 
and fifty-three pages are here treated, in 
a clear and simple style, such topics as ‘The 
Creation Story and Science,’ ‘ Genesis 
and the Babylonian Inscriptions,’ ‘The 
Laws of Hammurabi,’ ‘ The Messianic Hope,’ 
‘The Life of Jesus Christ,’ ‘The Synoptic 
Problem,’ ‘The Trinity,’ ‘Miracle,’ ‘In- 
spiration,’ and ‘ Bible Chronology.’ The first 
of the articles is a ‘General Introduction 
to the Bible,’ and there are besides brief 
separate introductions to the Biblical books 
inserted before each respective commentary. 
Due attention has been paid to the claims 
of the two principal English versions. The 
Authorized Version, as being still in general 
use, has been chosen as the basis of the com- 
mentaries, ‘‘ but pains have been taken to 
indicate the innumerable passages where 
the Revised Version leads to a better under- 
standing of the original.” The maps at the 
end of the volume enhance its value as a 
guide to the intelligent appreciation of the 
Bible in all its parts. 

Among the contributors to the commentary 
on the Old Testament or topics connected 
with it are Prof. .Kennett, Prof. Kent, 
Prof. Robinson of Chicago, and Col. Conder. 
The names of writers who have rendered 
similar service in connexion with the New 
Testament include those of Principal Adeney, 
Prof. Findlay, the Rev. F. Palmer (Rector 
of Andover, Mass.), and Dr. Plummer. For 
the names of many other distinguished 
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scholars we must refer 
the volume itself. 

Neither the preliminary articles nor the 
different parts of the commentary are, how- 
ever, signed. In a work of this kind the 
adoption of such a plan has its merits. The 
reader is thereby umpressed with a sense 
of unity rather than of diversity in the 
treatment of the different portions; and 
us a matter of fact both the commentary 
and the ee articles appear to be 
pervaded by the same general spirit of ortho- 
dox belief united with a proper appreciation 
of critical problems. Such a result is, of 
course, due to the careful way in which the 
editor and his assistants have done their 
part. 

The Johannine Writings. By Paul W. 
Schmiedel. Translated by Maurice A. 
Canney. (A. & C. Black.)—Prof. Schmiedel, 
after an examination of the external evidence, 
cannot place the origin of the Fourth Gospel 
much earlier than the year 140, and cannot, 
from any evidence, assign the authorship to 


John the Apostle or John the Elder. The | 
First Epistle of John was not written, he | 


concludes, by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel ; and the Second and Third Epistles 
probably preceded the First and also the 
Gospel. The Apocalypse he takes as a com- 
posite writing, of which the most important 
sections belong to the period 68-70. The 
compiler, he asserts, was not the author of 
the Gospel and was not the Apostle John ; 
but he suggests that he was some person 
writing in the name of John the Elder. 
These results are most definite in a negative 
fashion, but they are reached with little or 
no attention to the arguments in favour of 
the Apostle as the author. In one of the 
sections, for example, which he names 
‘Mistakes as to the Condition of Things in 
Palestine,’ he refers to the statement, and 
to it alone, that Caiaphas was “high priest 
that year,” and argues that the writer 
assumed that the office changed hands 
every year. The fact that the high priest 
held office for life, he says, ‘“‘ would have been 
as well known to a contemporary of Jesus 
in Palestine as the fact that the office of 
emperor is hereditary is to a German of 
to-day.” It is possible to explain the state- 
ment regarding Caiaphas without a charge 
against the writer of the Gospel of ignorance 
of Jewish customs; and, in any case, it is 
to be observed that Prof. Schmiedel takes 
no notice of such passages as John x. 22, 23, 
when trying to prove that the writer was 
not a Jew of the time of Christ Himself. In 
his anxiety to disprove the Johannine author- 
ship Prof. Schmiedel contrasts the Apostle 
as presented in the Acts of the Apostles with 
the actual writer of the Gospel. ‘“‘ The 
whole view of the world,” he says, 

‘‘ familiar as it is with the ideas of the greatest 
Greek thinkers, and the boldness with which, 
following the example of Gnosticism, all that is 
traditional is swept away—all this, which we 
have found in the Gospel, suits no one so little 
as this man who had remained stationary and 
simply persisted in holding the standpoint of the 
Old Testament.” 

In another place he says that the writer of 
the Gospel 

‘‘ was familiar with the best that the Greek mind 
and the religions of the whole world known to 
the people of those days had produced.” 


The Greek style of the Gospel does not 


Suggest to us that the author was familiar 
with the ideas of the greatest Greek thinkers ; 
and, indeed, it may be asserted that in the 
two extracts just quoted Prof. Schmiedel 
greatly exaggerates the familiarity with 
Greek thought, for the purpose of intensifying 
the contrast between the Apostle John in 
the Acts and the writer of the Gospel. A 
critic of another school could insist that, in 
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spite of; the influence of the Alexandrian 
philosophy on the Gospel, the writing shows 
most clearly a use of the Synoptic tradition, 
and that the author’s knowledge of that 
tradition is much more apparent than his 
familiarity with the best that the Greek 
mind had produced. Throughout the whole 
book Prof. Schmiedel deals with arguments 
which may be adduced against the Johannine 
authorship of the Gospel, the three Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse ; but there is the critical 
defect—and it is a grave one—that he pays 
little heed to the evidence. such as it is, that 
the Apostle was the writer. 


SThe Gospel according to St. John.’ By the 
late Bishop Westcott. 2 vols. (John 
Murray.)—The basis of this work is a part 
of a volume by Westcott of ‘The Speaker’s 
Commentary, but there are important 
changes in this second edition, as it may be 
called, of the book. The Greek text of the 
Gospel is given, and is that of Westcott 
and Hort. Instead of the Authorized, the 
Revised Version is used for the English text. 
Then, again, several chapters have beenalmost 
wholly, and others partially, re-annotated. 
The additional and the revised notes together 
form the new part of Westcott’s, work, 
since neither the Greek nor the English text 
is now published for the first time. A 
valuable Introduction which appeared 
in ‘The Speaker’s Commentary’ is_re- 

roduced. The editor, who is the late 

ishop’s son, tells us that the revised com- 
mentary was compiled in the period 1883- 
1887 ; and it may be pointed out that since 
that time New Testament scholarship has 
offered many suggestions, if it has not made 
substantial additions to our knowledge. 
Nothing regarding these suggestions, often 
given as assertions, can be found in 
these volumes, and for that very reason some 
may regard the book as belated. There is a 
note, to take an example, on “‘ The Son of 
Man,” which is important in itself, but which 
does not, and cannot, consider the discussions 
of recent years on that term. A reference 
in the note, though not conspicuously lucid, 
indicates the Bishop’s high conception of the 
Catholic Church. ‘It may well be admitted,” 
he says, 
‘that the early disciples did not at first appre- 
hend all that the later history of the race enables 
us to see in the title. Perhaps it may have been 
from some sense of the mysterious meaning of the 
term, which had not yet been illuminated by the 
light of a Catholic Church, that they shrank them 
selves from using it.’’ 
A list of the additional notes in each volume 
is given by the editor; and _ these 
are few, though they furnish almost the 
only warrant for the republication of West- 
cott’s work. Among the subjects treated 
are ‘The Person and Work of the Baptist,’ 
‘The Choice of Judas,’ ‘ Jewish Rules for 
the Conduct of Trials,’ ‘St. John’s Reckon- 
ing of Hours,’ and ‘ Interpretations of the 
Number 153.’ The Introduction, though 
written many years ago, is of great value, 
as it gives the best that can be said in favour 
of the Johannine authorship of the Gospel, 
and what can be said is not to be 
despised by any scholar. 


The Problem of Theism, and other Essays. 
By A. C. Pigou. (Macmillan & Co.)—The 
new Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge gives us in seven essays some 
results of his thinking on philosophical sub- 
jects, and though addressed to the general 
reader as the result, not of the author’s 
main work, but of a ‘“ bye-occupation,”’ 
they deserve and will receive careful atten- 
tion at the hands of professional students 
of philosophy and theology. “The spirit 
of the whole book is tentative, and the con- 
clusions reached provisional,’ says the 


Preface ; and this statement is so completely 
borne out by the essays themselves that we 
fear ‘‘the general reader” will not carry 
much away in the form of positive con- 
clusions, even when he has derived full 
advantage from the careful and always 
interesting style in which the book is written. 
The first essay deals summarily with the 
metaphysical question of the general nature 
of reality, and on this—the most difficult 
of all discussions, and one not easily mastered 
by “the general reader,” as Prof. Pigou 
sees—there is a more positive line en 
than in the other essays. ‘“‘ Critical realism,” 
as it is called—the view, namely, that the 
percipient perceives some things as they are 
in themselves, but other thi differently 
—is left master of the field. “‘ Space and 
time belong to independent reality, and the 
independent content of that envelope is 
not identical with the world of appearance.” 
As to the nature of this “independent con- 
tent,” all that can be said is that the answer 
of “spiritism”’ is possibly right. ‘‘ Nobody 
can prove that the independent reality does 
not consist exclusively of spirits, that cor- 
puscles, for example, are not spiritual 
beings’ ; whereas the answer of materialism 
no longer needs refutation. This is, as we 
have said, the theory which is left “‘ master 
of the field ’’—the author’s own expression ; 
but it is plainly weak to arrive at such a 
conclusion by a process of elimination. 
Without arguing the age-long controversy 
here, it may be noted that a theory such 
as this can only be of service when carefully 
worked out in a constructive way, the rather 
that “critical realism” is of forms} of 
metaphysic the most angular, the most 
exposed, and the most difficult. It is not, 
of course, a fair reply that a “ bye-occupa- 
tion” cannot be prolonged indefinitely ; 
the point is that the substance of this essay 
lies really in the short negative criticisms 
of certain other theories, and that we are 
not taken to such a point in the argument 
that “critical realism” means more, or 
seems more satisfactory, than it did before. 

The second essay, ‘The Problem of 
Theism,’ is a discussion of the well-known 
‘“‘argument from design,” and proceeds 
chiefly by means of the “logic of chance” 
or “ doctrine of probabilities,” supplemented 
by a discussion of the principles on which 
the manifold facts of “‘ religious experience ”” 
ought to be dealt with im answering the 
question whether there exists a ‘“ powerful 
spiritual Being who wills the good.” Such 
facts, Prof. Pigou suggests, “‘ may even now, 
on the whole, point with a doubtful and 
trembling hand ”’ towards the validity of this 
conception. 

The remaining essays—on ‘ Freewill,’ ‘ The 
Good,’ ‘The Ethics of the Gospels,’ ‘The 
Ethics of Nietzsche,’ and ‘ The Optimism of 
Browni and Meredith’—are uniformly 
clear and interesting ; but there is a certain 
secrappiness about the first two of these, 
which, however, only makes one wish that 
the author may continue the excellent tradi- 
tion, not yet wholly broken down, according 
to which the economist knows something 
about ‘‘ the Good ” and the philosopher is not 
wholly ignorant of the laws of wealth. 

The Catholic Church: the Renaissance 
and Protestantism. By Alfred Baudrillart. 
With Prefatory Letter from H.E. Cardinal 
Perraud. Translated by Mrs. Philip Gibbs. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—This is an extremely 
interesting and instructive volume from a 
fair-minded and erudite Ultramontane, who 
feels, as he says, that he can serve God 
efficiently without lying. It presents that 
relation of the Reformation and _ the 
Renaissance which is gradually becoming 
| familiar to English readers, thro’ Miss 
' Christie's translation of Jannsen. Luther 
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the author has much to say that is valu- 
able; the more so that he escapes entirely 
the pitfalls into which Denifie was led b 
his controversial zeal. We have, indeed, 
rarely found a juster and more discriminating 
account of the great religious genius of the 
sixteenth century. The whole standpoint 
of the book is, of course, op to the 
self-complacent view of conventional writing 
which treats the last four centuries as so much 
inevitable progress from darkness to light. The 
translation is fairly ; but the use of 
— names is misleading, and there are 
ar too — misprints. Very often a 
roper name like Servetus is given only in 
fis French form, which is unfamiliar to 
the English reader; Mecklenburg hardly 
ever appears rightly ; and Goyau and Goyan 
on the same leaf ought to be impossible. 


Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. By 
S. Schechter. (A. & C. Black.)—Prof. 
Schechter’s new publication, consisting 
partly of essays previously published, shows 
with what an amount of enthusiasm Rabbinic 
theology is even now capable of ——s 
some of its more talented and thoughtf 
adherents. Inherited religious instinct, in- 
tensified by a lifelong devotion to Rab- 
binical studies, no doubt lies at the base 
of such enthusiasm; but the need of an 
apologia for the attitude publicly assumed 
by the author must have helped to develope 
many of the thoughts and sentiments to 
which literary —— is given in the 
a volume. Living in an atmosphere 
argely pervaded by habits of thought de- 
rived in part from the New Testament and 
in part from the negative theories of modern 
criticism, a writer of Prof. Schechter’s 
temperament cannot but feel the necessity 
of defending his position; the more 
so as the advancing tide of modernism has 
made inroads into Judaism itself, which are 
in proportion as extensive as those noticeable 
in different Churches of Christendom. 

Several of the essays were originally 
written with the avowed object of disproving 
the conclusions arrived at in such works as 
Schiirer’s ‘ Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi’ and Weber’s 
‘System der ae ee go Palastinischen 
Theologie,’ though the polemical purpose 
by which the work is dominated is almost 
throughout implied rather than fully ex- 
pressed. The main question concerns the 
advantages or disadvantages of Rabbinic 
legalism, and the four central chapters are 
accordingly devoted to a consideration 
of the “ Law” in one or other of its aspects. 
Among the other topics dealt with are ‘ God 
and the World,’ ‘ God and Israel,’ ‘ Election 
and Israel,’ ‘The Kingdom of God,’ and 
‘ Forgiveness and Reconciliation with God.’ 
It is not our purpose in this place to enter 
upon @ discussion of the theological problems 
themselves, but the controversy about the 
merits or demerits of Talmudical and later 
legalism brings to one’s mind the illustra- 
tion used in Herbert Spencer’s ‘ First 
Principles’ of “that perennially significant 
fable concerning the knights who fought 
about the colour of a shield of which neither 
looked at more than one side.” Prof. 
Schechter looks at Jewish legalism from 
within, noting only the vivid appeal which 
it is still capable of making to large numbers 
of devotees; whilst writers like Schiirer 
and Weber examine its uninviting external 
aspect, and are apparently not disposed to 
regard it as a living thing. 

One of the weaknesses of Prof. Schechter’s 
method consists in its lack of historical 
perspective. He has not considered it 
necessary 
“to provide the quotations given from the Talm 
and the Midrash with the date of their au. 
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assuming that as long as there is no evidence that 
they are in contradiction to some older or even con- 
temporary opinion they may be ed as ex- 
pressive of the general opinion of the Synagogue.” 
There is no doubt considerable justification 
for this view of the Talmud and the Midrash 
as a fairly uniform whole; but it would, 
from the reader’s point of view, have been 
much better if the essential unity of Rabbinic 
teaching on important points had been 
clearly demonstrated by the “dicta” of 
authorities chronologically displayed. The 
writer would in this way have guarded 
himself against the suspicion that he may 
in one respect or another have been carried 
away by his own warmhearted advocacy 
of the entire Rabbinic scheme of life. That 
the Rabbis frequently differ from one another 
is a well-known fact. The question is only 
to what extent they do so, and in how far 
their differences concern points of doctrine 
that may be regarded as essential to the 
view of Judaism held by Prof. Schechter’s 
school of thought ; and it is therefore clear 
that a stricter method in the co-ordination 
and classification of authorities might prove 
a considerable help towards the elucidation 
of several interesting problems. 

It is only fair to remark that Prof. Schech- 
ter himself warns his readers not to 
expect ‘either finality or completeness ” 
from the work. It was, indeed, partly for 
this reason that he chose the title ‘Some 
Aspects of Rabbinic Theology.’ Whether, 
however, he is right or not in thinking “ that 
any attempt at an orderly and complete 
system of Rabbinic theology is an impossible 
task”? is a different question. To many 
it will seem that the Rabbinic materials 
are now ample, and that, apart from the aid 
afforded by Philo and Josephus, much may 
also be gained from a critical study of those 
parts of the New Testament which indirectly 
reflect the Rabbinic thought of the time. 
In the introductory chapter Prof. Schechter 
seems to strain every nerve in order to 
minimize the value of the extant documents 
as a satisfactory basis of investigation ; 
but most critical writers would have made 
it their task first of all to show the amount 
of positive value that can be assigned to the 
evidence, and they would then in each in- 
stance have indicated the limitations under 
which the inquiry lies. Prof. Schechter, 
however, has not only failed to treat the 
positive value of the documents on which 
he relies, but he may also fairly be charged 
with over-stating the negative side of the 
evidence. 

The volume is for the most part written 
in Prof. Schechter’s characteristic style, 
which betokens quickness of perception, 
liveliness of imagination, and a tendency to 
paradox 


The Hebrew Prophets for English Readers. 
Edited by F. H. Woods and F. E. Powell. 
Vol. I. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The 
Preface begins by saying that “ this edition 
of the Prophets is intended for the reader 
rather than the student,” and it may be 
stated at once that the plan adopted is 
good and serviceable. The Revised Version, 
which has rightly been chosen by the editors, 
is printed in poetical form, an obelus being 
placed against those marginal readings 
which are considered “to be distinctly 
preferable to the text.” There are, besides 
a useful General Introduction, chapters 
prefixed to each collection of prophecies ; 
and the value of the work is increased by 
the explanatory notes, the chronological 
and lectionary tables, and the glossary. of 
words ‘the meaning of which has 
modified or chi -’ We must remark, 
however, that in looking through parts of 
the text we often found the headings a 
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disturbing element rather than otherwise, 
What need is there, for example, of a heading 
before the passage in Isaiah i. inni 





words of the prophet fully indicate the burden 
of the utterance? In putting in “a plea 
for the teaching of the Prophets in our 
public schools,” the editors state that they 
do not wish Isaiah “‘ explained with reference 
to the context’’ in examination papers; 
but they add that they would like 

“*to see our children taught, as many children in 
the schools of Germany are now being taught, to 
feel something of the charm and beauty of what is 
unquestionably part of the best literature which we 
possess.” 


The present volume contains Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah (i.—xxxix.), and Micah. 


Elevation in the Eucharist. By T. W. 
Drury, D.D. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—The Bishopof Sodor and Man is well known 
as one of the widest-minded and most 
scholarly of Evangelical leaders. This little 
book will certainly not diminish his reputa- 
tion. It is an investigation, admirably con- 
ceived and executed, of the whole record 





of ceremonies known as “elevation.” Dr. 
Drury has made his researches singular! 
complete, and includes the Eastern as we 
| a3 the Western Churches in his view. What 
is made clear by this book is the great 
variety of times of elevation in the Eucha- 
ristic services, and their varying meaning. 
So far as we can judge, Dr. Drury fully 
makes out his case that elevation imme- 
diately after the consecration mainly grew 
up in the thirteenth century, as the definite 
consequence of the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation and its inculcation by the Lateran 
Council. The attempt, therefore, of certain 
members of the “ extreme’’ party to repre- 
sent this ceremony as in any way necessary 
does not seem altogether unexceptionable, 
in view of the late date of its introduction, 
while it is clearly significant of that one form 
of Eucharistic doctrine which the Church 
of England has deliberately and emphati- 
call rejected. From an _ outstanding 
leader of the Low Church School the 
following sentences will be welcomed as 
evidence that parties in the Church are less 
divided than the rank and file are apt to 
imagine :— 

** We have seen how the history of this particular 

elevation becomes obscured in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries by the necessity of dealing 
with it in relation to the newly adopted elevation 
after consecration. The call for some such dis- 
tinction will appeal to most devout and reverent 
minds. Even dangerous suggestions must not lead 
us to ignore the distinction easthe. After con- 
secration the Bread and Wine have a relation to 
the Body and Blood of our Lord, which did not 
exist before that act was completed. The gifts 
presented at the offertory are separated to some 
sacred use, but it is the consecrated Bread and 
Wine that are in such sense the Body and the 
Blood, that ‘ we receiving them’ are partakers of 
that holy food. The dignity and honour of our 
Lord are brought into closest relation to them, 
and they are holy things for holy men.” 
This is a fair specimen of the sane and 
balanced judgment which the writer shows 
throughout. Altogether, in days of heated 
controversy, when the wildest things are 
said on both sides, the appearance of a book 
like this is welcome od refreshing. We 
trust that the cares of the episcopal bench 
will not entirely deprive learning of further 
works from Dr. Drury. 


Jesus: Seven Qfestions. By J. War- 
schauer. (Clarke & Co.)—Among the seven 
ene are these: Was He sinless ? Had 

e er to forgive sins? Did He rise 
from the dead? Did He die for us? The 





answers will not satisfy traditional ortho- 
doxy, though the author’s prayer is that 


“ Ah sinful nation” ? Do not the burning 
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they may serve to show that when modern 
criticism and thought have obtained a full 
hearing, the essential verities, “‘ the Divinity 
of our Lord, the Incarnation of God in Him, 
and the Atonement of God and man through 
Him,” remain more firmly established than 
ever. The prayer reveals the attitude of 
the writer to Christianity, but none the less 
his representations of the verities are hardly 
in harmony with the Creeds, whatever the 
truth in these representations may be. 
There is a wide gulf between the personality 
of Christ in the Nicene Creed and the per- 
sonality set forth in the statement that 
the assurance that 

“God is Love could be bestowed upon us only 
through the complete revelation of God’s character 
on @ finite scale, that is to say, through His 
indwelling in an unparalleled degree in a unique 
and ethically perfect Being.” 

The incarnation in Christ, as thus repre- 
sented, differs in degree, but not in kind, 
from that in every person who manifests 
love, and the writer, in another passage, 
states that there is only one kind of Divinity, 
“one Divine Spirit pervading and transcend- 
ing the universe, the same above all, and 
through all, and in all.”” While every 
thinker admits the unity of the Divine 
Spirit, there remains the problem regard- 
ing the personality of Christ. Is it different 
in kind from that of a man, as the Creeds 
represent, or is it essentially the same, 
as Dr. Warschauer implies? Dr. War- 
schauer not only sets aside the Creeds in 
some of his expositions, but in others he 
also opposes the writers of the Gospels, 
or at least offers explanations which they 
would have rejected. In dealing, for in- 
stance, with Christ’s power to forgive sins, 
he does not attempt to show that He had 
any legal or judicial authority, but simply 
asserts that as He knew the Father’s mind 
unerringly and knew men, He could an- 
nounce the Divine pardon to those prepared 
for it. To announce the Divine pardon 
is not to forgive sins. In reference to the 
phenomena of the Resurrection Dr. War- 
schauer inclines “‘ to the view that the appear- 
ances were objective,” and this admission 
is probably the nearest approach to ortho- 
doxy which he makes in his book. In the 
chapter on the Resurrection there is also 
the statement, very far removed from the 
tradition of the primitive Church, “that 
of all the incidents related, those which 
lay the greatest stress upon the material 
aspect of the Resurrection are the least 
credible.” In the answer to the question, 
‘Did He die for us?” we have an illus- 
tration of Dr. Warschauer’s treatment of 
the doctrine of the Atonement—one of the 
essential verities which he enumerates. The 
Saviour suffered in our stead, we are told, not 
. 88 bearing the punishment which we had 
incurred, but by making it possible for us 


to live pe guerre. so as not to incur the | 


reward of wrongdoing.” Dr. Warschauer, 
as his book everywhere shows, thinks reve- 
rently, and displays no truculence as a critic 
of traditional beliefs, and no_ bitterness 
against the holders of these beliefs. The 
questions he asks are of supreme importance, 
and his answers are valuable studies in 
religion ; but they will not help to establish 
the doctrines of the Creeds, between which 
and the essential verities, as he conceives 
them, there is a fundamental difference. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin publishes The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906, a careful view 
of the law and cases by Mr. V. R. Aronson. 

© author in his Preface suggests that a 
compulsory system of insurance against 
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law and practice, and gives reasons for that 
opinion. 
is about to take place. Mr. Aronson tells 
us that some of the Irish cases ‘“ decide 
points not yet dealt with in England.” 
Unfortunately, there are different decisions 
of the same points in Labour laws by 
Scottish, Irish, and English Courts; so 
that the word “‘ decide ’’ must be taken with 
reservation. Like all lawyers writing upon 
statutes, he regrets difficulties of interpreta- 
tion, and attributes them to bad drafting. 
Drafting has never been perfect, and has 
admittedly failed to improve. But the 
difficulties of the subject are so great that 
excuse may be offered even for Governments 
in a time of haste. The best example of 
obscurity of language in connexion with 
Workmen’s Compensation is to _ be 
found in the law as it affects the sub-con- 
tractor. The fact is that, in any given case, 
every man of business knows who is the 
responsible employer on whom the burden 
of compensation ought to fall; but when it 
is attempted to express, in terms of general 
application, an intention that shall be 
clear on all occasions, the ramifications of 
sub-contracting—for example, in the build- 





liabilities would be an improvement in our | 


Inquiry by a Royal Commission | 
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The diagnosis of “occupational phthisis ” 
is as difficult as that of “‘ lead-poisoning.” 


No reviewer can peruse a book of reference. 
All we can do in the case of Debrett’s House 
of Commons and the Judicial Bench for 1909 
(Dean & Son) is to note that some who 
have had occasion to consult the previous 
edition, and have marked suspected errors for 
us, do not now find mistakes. Thevolume being 
thus pronounced normal, we add that it is 
as suitable to the table or the reference shelf 


| as is ‘Dod’ to the bag or the Parliamentary 


pocket. The modern compulsory modesty 
of fashion diminishes the politicians and 
judges who supply “armorial bearings” 
to the pages of ‘Debrett,’ but boroughs 
and counties fill the gap. 


Tue “ Oxford Edition’ of The Complete 
Poetical Works of James Thomson, edited 
by Mr. J. Logie Robertson (Frowde), is a 
good and careful piece of work. We find a 
thorough annotation, at the bottom of the 
pages, of the many alterations in ‘The 
Seasons.’ To grasp the true significance of 
these changes it must be remembered that 
for descriptive composition Thomson had 
adopted not only the metre—that was right 
—but also the style and the diction of 





ing trade—are found to be so complex that 
knots are cut. Thus the ingenuity of the 
Courts receives a new field of labour, remu- 
nerative to the lawyers. The public rather 
than the Bar is entitled to complain; but 
remedy is not easy. ‘“‘ The objectionable 


out of the original Act by the present law 
of 1906, but compensation in sub-contract 
is not made simple by the change. 


New difficulties have been created by 
section 8 of the Act of 1906, introducin 
the principle of compensation for industria 
disease. Mr. 
ing that it is “‘ a Royal Commission appointed 
for the purpose” which adds from time to 
time to the list of diseases in the schedule ; 





but he is right in his explanation of the 


 omgearay Committee upon the subject. 
hey are illustrated by a scheme of com- 


| difficulties which continue to face the De- | 


| pensation for saturnine poisoning which | 


| preceded the Act itself, and in some respects 
| continues to differ from it. It is not named 
| by Mr. Aronson. It lies so near the subject 


| of his book that those interested in his | 
| chapter upon ‘Compensation for Disease’ | 
| should master the rules adopted for the | 


| Potteries, when the Potters’ Insurance 
| Company was formed, on the advice of 
| Lord James of Hereford. By law, a work- 
man to receive compensation must have 
“contracted the disease.” In the case of 
industrial poisons the worker is often 
prevented from working because of the 
existence in him of a condition which is not 
| health, but, on the other hand, not, for 
certain, actual and definite disease of the 
nature contemplated. Mr. Aronson dis- 
cusses the position of those who “had such 
a disease’ at a moment earlier than atten- 
tion was officially directed to their case. 
But it is as impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty whether or not a worker “has” 
the special “ disease’? named in the law 
as to decide with certainty whether an 
eccentric individual is mad or sane. For 
the workman “precautionary suspension ” 
is as hard as “disease.” No two experts 
draw exactly the same line between “ sus- 
picion” and “disease.” ‘‘ The blue line” 
on the gums, known outside this country 
as ‘‘ Burton’s line,” is but a “ valuable 
indication,” and certainty can only be 
attained by long and costly examination— 
uninvited by workmen, as by employer. 





word ‘undertaker,’”’ put in at the last | 
moment by the House of Lords, was knocked | 


Aronson is mistaken in believ- | 


‘Paradise Lost.’ Now these had been con- 
structed by Milton for his own special 
| purposes; with him style and diction are 
‘native and original, and are exquisitely 
| fitted to the lofty ideas and subjects of their 
| ereator. With Thomson it is otherwise: 
he appropriates Milton’s highly individualized 
language and manner—the stiff, stately, 
| verbal and syntactical Latinisms, and all 
the rest of it—tricking out his thoughts in 
|a splendid, but borrowed garb, not, as he 
‘ought, suffering them to shape themselves 
naturally in his own mind. Hence Thomson 
| is, as Coleridge says, a great rather than a 
| good poet: his thoughts are his own and 
| genuinely inspired, but his style is false 
;and meretricious. If we scrutinize Mr. 
| Robertson’s apparatus criticus, we shall 
find that many of the corrections were 
designed to remove some glaring Miltonic 
| idiom or mannerism, the incongruity of 
| which in Thomson’s page, however well 
| adapted it may have been to the use for 
| which its creator intended it, must be 
| manifest to a refined critical taste. Take 
| that Latinism so frequent in ‘ Paradise Lost” 
| —the substantival use of the neuter adjective 
|or participle. This Thomson constantly 
employs in earlier years, but in the collected 
| edition of 1744 it is carefully removed from 
| many places. In ‘Summer,’ ll. 1106-7, the 
text from 1727 to 1738 ran :— 
{surcharged] 
With wrathful vapour, from the damp abrupt 
Where sleep the mineral generations, drawn. 
In 1744 “damp abrupt” becomes “ secret 
beds.” Similarly “the white abrupt” 
(‘ Winter,’ 1. 283) of 1730-38 is altered to 
** the formless wild’ in 1744; and had the 
success of ‘ Liberty,’ published in 1735-6, 
been such as to call for a second edition in the 
author’s lifetime, no doubt “the dark 
abrupt” (Part IV. 1. 1171) would likewise 
have disappeared. So, too, “the vast 
inane” of ‘Summer,’ ]. 1745, becomes “ the 
dreary void” in ed. 1744. Of the verbal 
changes generally it may be said that they 
are almost always an improvement. Un- 
familiar and pedantic words are got rid of : 
thus “ gravid” becomes “ weighty”; “de- 
truded,” “imprisoned”; and “ cerule” is 
excised. ‘‘ Trickling,” however, is @ poor 
exchange for “weeping” (“a weeping 
thaw”), and “rude” for “chapt” (“the 
chapt mountain”). Here, proba’ y Thom- 
| son had in mind Cesar’s maxim, “ Tanquam 
| scopulum sic vites insolens verbum,” as he 
| certainly had when, in 1744, he altered 
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“eye” (“ the still unfrozen eye,” ‘ Winter,’ 
1. 302) to “spring.” “‘ Eye” is rare in the 
sense of “source’’; still, it occurs in the 
Douay version of the Bible (“The eie of 
Jacob in the land of corne and wine,” 
Deut. xxxiii. 28), and is occasionally found 
in modern authors. Thomson’s longer altera- 
tions are not seldom for the worse, involving 
a loss of raciness and vigour. His concep- 
tion of the poet’s function was lofty, and he 
endeavoured to use his pen in the service 
of his country. The advocates of a Two- 
Power Navy might do worse than reprint 
‘ Britannia’ for popular distribution. 

There are a few misprints, mostly in the 
notes. ‘“‘Soul”’ for sole appears on : 143 
(text); “wide” for wild, p. 193; ‘blest ” 
for best, p. 242. And surely the year 1700 
is the date not of the “birth” (p. xv) of 
Dryden, but of his death. We may add 
that the book is available in an India-paper 
edition as well as in the ordinary style—an 
important consideration for those lovers of 
books who have little room to spare. 


Itinerary in or about the Years 1535-43. 
By John Leland. Edited by Lucy Toulmin 
Smith. Parts VII. and VIII. (Bell & Sons.) 
—Our first impression on looking through 
this volume is that it has been more hurriedly 
prepared than the previous instalments 
of the ‘Itinerary.’ An important error, 
which would probably be detected by few 
readers of the book, is corrected by the 
editor in her Prefatory Note. Others occur 
in the notes and in the Index, which is far 
from being complete. The omission of 
the Welsh names which occur in Appendix IT. 
may be excusable, but several references 
to English places and families will be 
searched for in vain. One instance may be 
given, as it includes two mistakes. The 
village of ‘‘ Estrey,’’ near Sandwich in Kent, 
of which the modern form is Eastry, is 
mentioned on pp. 53 and 54. In the Index 
it is entered as ‘ Estree,’ which Miss 
Toulmin Smith supposes to be the modern 
name, and the reference is given as p. 55, 
where it will not be found. Local names are 
indexed under their modern names, which 
are sometimes open to question. It would, 
we think, be better if they were indexed 
under the form given by Leland, with the 
modern name added in a parenthesis, after 
the manner, to take one book among many, 
of the Index to Thorpe’s ‘ Diplomatarium.’ 
The village of ‘‘ Chauburne” in Wiltshire, 
and the stream called ‘‘ Chauburne water,” 
for instance, are indexed under “ Shal- 
bourne.” We also think it would be more 
convenient if the ‘Index of Places and 
Subjects’ were divided under those two 
separate headings. 

Apart from indications of haste, the book 
has been compiled by the editor with her 
usual taste and scholarship. It consists 

rtly of a narrative of travel from the 

Itinerary,’ and partly of notes from the 
‘ Collectanea,’ which were jotted down by 
Leland in the inconsequent form of a 
commonplace book. The most important 
section contains the notes on Kent— 
Hubert de Burgh’s “clavis Anglie et 
repagulum ’’—which the editor has put 
together from Leland’s two collections. 
These notes are in general extremely brief, 
but here and there we find observations on 
local customs which are interesting to the 
antiquary and student of folk-lore. A rather 
fuller description ‘than usual lis given of 
“ Borow Hilles ” in Leicestershire, to which, 
we are told, 

“every yere on Monday after White-Sonday cum 
people of the contery therabowt, and shote, 


renne, 1, dawnce, and use like other feates 
of exercyse.” 


In Appendix II. are given many notes on 


| lectanea,’ 








Wales, which might more properly have 


been included in the previous volume of 
the ‘Itinerary.’ These generally consist 
of long lists of names, but some may be of 
interest to the paleontologist. We are told, 
for instance, of a brook called Tresgirth 
in Carmarthenshire, at the head of which 
“is an hole on the hill syde where men often 
entre and walke in spacious rome of a whit sandy 
smothe soyle undar the foote, and ther men fable 
that dyvers prints of wormes be sene in the sands, 
but that none of the vermyn is sene there.” 

A large portion of the book consists of 
genealogical notes, of which the most 


interesting are the histories of the Berkeley | 


and De Vere families. The latter house is 
said to be descended from a brother of that 
famous “ paladin and peer’”’ Rothuland or 
Rouland, “that was slaine of the paganes 


at Runcidevale,’’ the modern Roncevaux. | 


In Appendix III., which consists of a photo- 


| graphic facsimile of a page from the ‘Col- 
giving a rough map of the, 


Channel Islands, with annotations in Le- 
land’s writing, there occurs the following 
reference in another hand : 
Insula rastorum vbi cuniculi multi.” 


doubtfully interprets as “bur or buron, 
Normandy patois, a small house or hut; 
holmes, houlm, Scandinavian, an island” ; 
while for the unintelligible ‘ rastorum ” 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson has suggested that 
the scribe may have incorrectly copied the 
word from a document in which the descrip- 
tion was really “ insula pastorum.” Another 
explanation is that the word is from “ rast,” 
the stem of O. Norse rést, a strong current 
of water, Fr. raz, Eng. race, as in the Race of 
Alderney. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE send us A Concordance 
to the English Poems of Gray, edited by A. 8. 
Cook, and published by the Houghton & 
Mifflin Company of Boston and New York. 
If there is a point in which we are inclined 
to regard the great Oxford Dictionary as 
somewhat backward, it is the use of quota- 
tions from standard poets. Such work is 
made easy by concordances. We have had 
for some years guides of the sort to the 
words of Shakespeare, Milton, Cowper, 
Shelley, and Tennyson (incomplete). ow 
the Concordance Society, organized at Yale 
University in 1906, has started publishing 
its results. Six scholars have excerpted 
the material for the book before us. All the 
words for which we have looked are duly 
noted, and the whole is accurately and 
clearly printed. The omissions are such as 
are reasonable, and we fully approve of the 
abundance of cross-references. Mr. Gosse’s 
edition is followed. The normalization of 
Gray’s varying spelling has been a difficult 
task, and the methods adopted may not 
appeal to all English scholars; but this is 
a trifling matter. The great point is that 
we have the words of a master of English 
poetry laid before us with immediate refer- 
ence to the poem in which they appear. 
We hope the Society will continue its labours, 
which are one more sign of the excellent 
work now being done for English at Yale. 


THE reissue of Sir Leslie Stephen’s Hours 
in a Library, 3 vols. (Smith & Elder), in a 
new and cheaper edition, should attract 
many lovers of letters. These volumes are 
full of sound and well-considered criticism, 
and not the worse, perhaps, for being devoid 
of rodomontade and wild enthusiasm. The 
author freely betrays his leaning towards 
scepticism, but his appreciations are as 
likely to bear the test of time as those of 
any recent critic. Careful as his judgments 
are, Sir Leslie is not impeccable in small 
points of detail. Thus on re-reading the 
essay on Balzac we find Dr. Bianchon 


**Bureho alias 
The | 
first word Miss Toulmin Smith rather | 


way to appraise a sequel. The element of 
surprise is absent. But it is certain that 
the ladies who are responsible for the Irish 
R.M. show no diminution of their rare sense 
of humour in the book before us. We-have 
all or most of the old actors in new com- 
binations, and not a few full-blooded Irish 
characters that are newly presented. The 
contrast of farce and tragedy is as marked 
as ever, though perhaps no one story is so 
farcical as Flurry Knox’s theft of his grand- 
mother’s colt, or so tragic as the death of 
the sentry, in the first series. Flurry is 
back from South Africa, with stra 
unimpaired. Perhaps the chapter called 
‘The Boat’s Share,’ typical of the Irish 
courthouse and the peasant feuds it has 
to deal with, is the most suggestive in the 
book. The sporting stories and the illus- 
trations are as excellent as ever. 


Messrs. Harper begin their “ Library 
| of Living Thought” with Three Plays of 
| Shakespeare, by Mr. Swinburne. One of the 
| plays is ‘ King Lear,’ so berated by Tolstoy. 





|The others are ‘Othello’ and ‘King 
| Richard II.’ Mr. Swinburne writes in a 
style of “instructed enthusiasm,” as we 


said the other day, which is very different 
from the measured prose of Leslie Stephen. 
His striking insight is that of a poet original 
as well as greatly learned, so that we are 
inclined to regret the space occupied, in a 
small book by denunciations of stupidity 
and ignorance just enough in themselves. 
Messrs. Harper in their ‘ Publishers’ Preface’ 
explain the purpose of the series. That is 
well; but when they proceed to explain 
the merits of the writers they have secured, 
and analyze their work, they seem to us 
to be taking on themselves the critic’s 
business. We must decline to criticize 
such criticism: we merely remark that 
publishers, like other people, should let 
well alone, and might realize that parents 
are not usually regarded as the best judges 
of their own offspring. 

In his monograph on George Borrow: 
the Man and his Work, Mr. R. A. J. Walling 
(Cassell & Co.) comes before the world with 
the air of one who has a great deal to impart ; 
but when the book is read, it turns out that 
he has little. There is nothing novel in the 
news he brings of Borrow’s Celtic bias; 
and his description of the Cornish tour, 
including a sketch of the book on Cornwall 
which Borrow was to have written and 
never wrote, is perhaps the most laboured 
section of a biography not too remarkable 
for lightness of touch: it was, he explains 
in his Preface, the nucleus about which the 
complete study grew up. Dr. Knapp’s 
more modest reproduction of Borrow’s 
personal jottings when on tour includes all 
the important facts, and makes far better 
reading into the bargain; moreover, since 
the materials are put before you without any 
disguise, you are free to pick and choose 
among them; you have not a conglomera- 
tion to deal with, which you must either 
leave or swallow. Mr. Walling deserves 
credit for tracing, and incorporating in his 
work, some hitherto unpublished documents 
and oral traditions, but he palpably over- 
estimates their relative value. Borrow’s 
day-to-day existencé has been recounted 
once, and so recounted is, it must be con- 
fessed, about the same as most men’s. Its 
romance was distilled from it by a master 
of romance, and a plodding biographer 
stylistically inclined fares badly after him. 





As a critic, Mr.jjWalling recognizes in an 


misspelt, and Scott’s grandmother made into 
an “ awful liar.” 

Further Experiences of an Irish R.M, 
By E. (. Somerville and Martin Ross, 
(Longmans & Co.)—It is difficult in a general 
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occasional passage the acknowledged qualities 
of Borrow’s mind and hand; but he does 
little to endow them with any kind of living 
appeal. He seems to write on one side as 
an admirer, on the other as an apologist. 
Neither standpoint is perhaps favourable to 
the best criticism, and they are not improved 
in combination. His apologies, too, are 
often as unhappy as his praise is hackneyed. 
To say that “ Borrow’s invaluable bequest 
is to be disinterred from the numerous es 
of five books, dug out from a mass of vrrele- 
vance and banality,” is to miss one of Borrow’s 
peculiar distinctions — that evenness of 
manner by which, in spite of trailing sen- 
tences, he dignifies the most trivial of his 
themes. To state that almost every page 
makes it evident that he wrote with infinite 
difficulty is to state the contrary of the 
truth. One may infer that he wrote with 
difficulty, or had difficulty in bringing 
himself to write, from the time that elapsed 
between the announcement and publication 
of his books; but the books themselves 
betray nothing but an almost luxurious ease. 


We have received from Messrs. J. W. 
Vickers & Co. their Newspaper Gazetteer 
for 1909. This is the tenth annual issue, 
and the editor is to be congratulated on its 
usual accuracy. The revision necessitated 
by the many changes that have taken 
place during the past year has been carefully 
carried out. There is a selected list under 
Colonial, Indian, and Foreign. 








PARIS NOTES. 


READERS of Kinglake are familiar with 
his terrible portrait of De Morny, and his 
references to the financial speculations of 
that chief actor of the coup @état. Kinglake 
in his first volume, dealing with the circum- 
stances that led to the Crimean War, refers to 
the libel actions of 1853 and the suit brought 
by shareholders against Mirés and Morny. 
From Alphonse Daudet came _ the less 
accurate picture of Morny in ‘ Le Nabab,’ 
and from the novelist’s brother a more 
intimate revelation of facts which should 
not have been revealed by him. The 
Atheneum has already named the forth- 
coming publication of M. F. Loliée’s ‘ Frére 
d’Empereur—de Morny et la Société du 
Second Empire.’ Portions of the book are 
about to appear in Les Annales Politiques. 
These deal, it is understood, with the 
relations of Talleyrand and De Flahaut 
with Madame de Souza—Flahaut, much 
quoted by the Duchesse de Dino, being, 
as is known, Morny’s father, and the 
reputed son of Talleyrand by Madame de 
Souza. A descent from Louis XV. is sug- 
gested for Morny through his grandmother, 
whose letters about her grandchild figure in 
a chapter styled ‘Les Origines,’ and who 
claimed ‘“‘le bien-aimé” for her father— 
perhaps on insufficient grounds. 

Kinglake describes Morny sitting at the 
Ministry of the Interior, which he had 
usurped at the coup détat, while Flahaut 
rode through Paris with Louis Napoleon 
and King Jerome. The latter as a boy had 
ridden with his brother, Bonaparte, on the 
day of Brumaire. 

M. Loliée has had access to the secret 
archives of “ La Sureté,” or political police : 
the “dossiers” of that department are 
seldom flattering. It would seem that 
Louis Napoleon was at first frightened of 
the personal ambition of his half-brother 
Morny. M. Loliée thinks that the confisca- 
tion of the Orleans property—‘“‘le premier 
vol de laigle”—was but the pretext for 
Morny’s resignation in January, 1852, of 
which the real cause was the jealousy of the 

ce-President. Kinglake, some readers 








— remember, represents Morny as deciding 
with Maupas and the boldest of the con- 
federates to lock-up Louis Napoleon in 
order to prevent his spoiling their coup 
@ état by his indecision. It is not, we think, 
probable that Morny desired recognition 
as a member of the Imperial family, al- 
though we now learn that a decree to that 
effect had been prepared. 

Lord Fitzmaurice, a grandson of Flahaut, 
has revived in his book on Lord Granville 
our knowledge of the Duc de Morny’s special 
embassy to Russia: Morny’s presidency of 
the Corps Législatif is as well known as the 
financial use which he made of his position. 
A grandson of the Duchesse de Dino, and 
cousin of the first Duchesse de Morny, 
afterwards Duchesse de Sesto, possesses a 
curious manuscript (written in English) 
professing to relate the real circumstances 
of Morny’s death; and this is_ likely 
to be published in Le Temps. There are 
portions of M. Loliée’s book which involve 
the famous founder of Le Figaro, called in 
his “dossier” ‘“‘le Sieur Cartier, connu 
sous le nom de Villemessant,”’ with the note 
“@ publié beaucoup de journaux....qu’il 
@ inspirés plutét que rédigés, car on affirme 
que, malgré tout son esprit, il ne sait pas 
écrire.”’ Villemessant’s letters to Morny are 
given, together with the police reports upon 
the “‘ antecedents ”’ of the writer. D. 








‘HISTORY OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM.’ 


February 22, 1909. 

WILt you allow me to reply to a question 
asked in the course of your last week’s 
review of my book, and at the same time 
to correct a misapprehension in it ? 

Your reviewer asks: ‘‘ What is the im- 
portance of the total suppression of the 
licensed press in its bearing upon the ques- 
tion of how far Cromwell’s massacres ex- 
tended ?”’ He refers, of course, to the sup- 
pression which took place directly the news 
of the taking of Drogheda became known 
in 1649, and answers his question by saying : 
“Obviously none, for the synchronism is 
accidental.” 

The synchronism was not accidental. 
Not only have we definite statements to 
the contrary, but also there is the conclusive 
evidence that directly Cromwell left Ireland 
the licensed press was permitted to reappear. 
I am the first person to point out this sup- 
pression, and will recall what Lingard says, 
having as his object to show that com- 
munications passed between Cromwell and 
the ‘‘ Council of State” before the news 
was made public :— 

“It would appear from an accidental entry in 
Whitelock that the letters reached London on the 
27th of September ; on the 28th Parliament, with- 
out any cause assigned in the Journals, was adjourned 
to October 2nd, and on that day the official account 
of the massacre was made public.” 

To correct this: the real fact was that 
Walker the journalist received a letter 
announcing the taking of Drogheda, from 
that unreverend colonel of a foot regiment, 
Hugh Peters, Cromwell’s chaplain; and 
that it, or (as seems most likely, from its 
curtness) a part of it, was read in the House 
of Commons, and printed and published 
by Walker’s printer, Ibbitson, on the 27th. 
This immensely increases the value of 

ingard’s criticism, for it is thus clear that 
the hands of the Council of State were forced 
by Walker’s publication. The news which 
they had received must have been of so 
shocking a nature that they did not venture 
to make it public until they had com- 
municated with Cromwell, and also received 
his instructions. In the meantime the 
newsmonger blurted out a portion of the 
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truth. That is why the periodicals were 
suppressed. 

Lingard goes on to say that on the 27th 
an order was obtained from Parliament 
approving the execution done at Drogheda. 

The news-books then rebelled, obtained 
a licenser not connected with Cromwell, 
and let out more of the truth. The further 
details appearing in The Perfect Di 
of the killing of the townsfolk in the church ; 
in The Moderate Intelligencer — of the 
people leaping over the walls (compare 
Gardiner’s criticism of Wood’s account), 
show plainly why the journalists were prose- 
cuted, and why the Council of State’s own 
secretary took upon himself the office of 
journalist. 

The untruthful modern statement that 
Cromwell killed only the soldiers, and not 
the townsfolk, originated with Carlyle ; 
and the scientific development of it has been 
left to Gardiner. The most damning piece 
of evidence against Cromwell—the letter 
in the Verney MSS.—is not set out by him, 
and its effect is altered by him beyond 
recognition. Had Gardiner been aware, as 
clearly he was not, that the news-books were 
all suppressed, it is probable that the whole 
tenor of his story would have been consider- 
ably modified. I hardly think, however, 
that he would have taken your reviewer's 
view. 

When I described some duly licensed 
periodicals, which appeared when Cromwell 
was ‘“‘ Protector,” as “ pornographic,” I 
wished that term to be taken literally, and 
distinctly did not indulge in a violent descrip- 
tion of pamphlets which every one would 
condemn. This enables me to say, without 
any discourtesy to the reviewer, that his 
remark that “‘ the Royalist press in the years 
before the Restoration” hid its purpose 
** under the cloak of pornography,’’ is utterly 
wrong. I think he means scurrility—a 
common fault on both sides—and of scur- 
rilous pamphlets the most conspicuous 
example is ‘ Mercurius Britannicus’ of 1649, 
written by Gilbert Mabbott, afterwards 
Cromwell’s licenser of the press. It was not 
possible to cloak anything under the sheer 
obscenity of what was authorized by this 
man in 1653. There never was a press like 
it before, and to the best of my belief there 
never has been since. Even Rochester 
himself wrote nothing worse than the verses 
to which I have given references. 

I add one minor point. A “sheet” was 
a “book,” and I am so far from wishing 
a distinction to be inferred that I will add, 
‘* and nothing else.” What we call “‘ broad- 
sides” and ‘‘ broadsheets’’ were called 
** tables.” J. B. Wrrtrams. 

*,* 1. Mr. Williams shows the suppres- 
sion at work before the news of Drogheda 
arrives. ‘“‘The Act of Parliament decided 
upon by the Commons on 22nd May was 
passed .... 20 September .... The news- 
books were also affected by it, though they 
were not its main object” (p. 120). “ One 
measure that the Act did not contemplate 
was the total suppression of licensed hews- 
books....the Council of State became 
censors. The Man in the Moon on 26th 
September exclaims: This is liberty!.... 
Who stops the mouth of the Press now ?” 
(P. 121.) ‘‘ The new Act came into force on 
the Ist of October, and by the 12th of Octo- 
ber, without any special order for the pur- 
pose, every one of the news-books had been 
swept out of existence” (p. 122). An 
ordinance which is decided May 22nd, 
passed September 20th, and recognized as 
stopping the mouth of the Press on Septem- 
ber 26th, without any special order for the 
purpose, cannot have any connexion of 
design with news received September 27th. 
We avoid entering on any discussion of the 
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slaughter of Drogheda, or the nature of the 
feelings with which the news of it was 
received in England. 

2. We did not refer to the literature of 
1653, but to that of 1659-60. No doubt 
the Royalists—with their usual futility— 
intending to be pornographic, only achieved 
the lewd or the scurrilous; but the attempt 
was made, and it covered a political propa- 
ganda. 

3. Mr. Williams is in error. Broadsides 
still extant are described in official corre- 
spondence as “ books.” 

















THE BRITISH MUSEUM READING- 
ROOM. 
British Museum, W.C., February 23, 1909. 
In order to prevent inconvenience to 
holders of green, unlimited, reading tickets, 
I beg to inform you that the statement in 
the letter of “‘ A Civil Servant,” published 
in your issue of last week, to the effect that 
“the officials have cancelled the old green 
tickets,” is altogether incorrect. 
E. MaunDE THOMpson. 


Your correspondents H. W. B. and J. 8. L. 
(Athen., Feb. 13) studiously misrepresent 
everything I have said. 

1. I object, not to tickets being shown 
on a regular system, but to surprises being 
sprung upon us; to an attendant suddenly 
pretending not to know me, when he had 
passed me in a few days before without a 
word. 

2. To give a reader a ticket on an ordinary 

iece of card, and then blame him for not 

ing able to produce it after thirty years 
(he having never been asked for it in the 
interim), is ridiculous. 

3. The fact that, through obvious mis- 

management, a number of unsuitable persons 
have got access to the Reading-Room, is 
no excuse for treating men of education 
and position as if they were part of a drove 
of cattle. I told the Secretary, in writing, 
who I was; he knows perfectly well that I 
have every claim to the use of the Reading- 
Room; to require me to attend, like a 
schoolboy, at the office, to prove my title 
over again, is a procedure at variance both 
with common courtesy and common sense. 
_ 4 Iam a taxpayer. The British Museum 
is supported by national funds, to which I 
contribute. I am one of the persons occupied 
in various studies, literary and archzxo- 
logical, for whose benefit the Reading-Room 
is kept up with public money. The question 
is, whether the Director has the right to 
deprive me of the use of it, except on terms 
which I consider inconsistent with proper 
self-respect. AN EpITor AND AUTHOR. 





It is with amazement that I learn from 
your correspondent “A Civil Servant” 
that the old green tickets have been can- 
celled. My ticket dates back twenty-seven 
years; and I have always entered the 
Reading-Room with the air of a man who 
has acquired the freehold. Surely some 
official notice to readers should be issued 
if these tickets are really invalid. I know 
of no such notice. G. A. H. 8. 


On my “ green ticket,” issued more than 
twenty years ago, I find the words: “This 
ticket must be carefully preserved by the 
Reader ; it must be produced when asked 
for at the Museum....” Thesame condition 
is printed on the back of my Manuscript 
Room ticket; and my admission ticket to 
the Bibliothéque Nationale says: ‘Les 
cartes....doivent étre représentéés & toute 
requisition.” 


hould any reader fail to produce his 
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ticket when asked, he is referred to the office 
for a permit of admission, which is given as 
@ matter of course. Asa lover of books I 
think it very doubtful whether persons so 
habitually careless as to ignore the conditions 
of their admission to the Library are “fit 
and per persons” within the meaning of 
the Ket which governs the Trustees. 
A. 35818. 

*,* We cannot insert more letters on this 

subject. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
r Theology. 
Authorized Version of the a Bible, 1611, 5 vols., 20/ 
net. Edited by W. Aldis Wright. The volumes can be 
had separately; Vol. IV. contains the now often 
neglected .4-" ; 
Bacon (B. W.), The Beginnings of Gospel mow 10/ net. 
Beet (J. A.), The Credentials of the Gospel, 2/6net. A 
statement of the reason of the Christian hope, being 
the nineteenth Fernley Lecture. 
Boas (Mrs. F. S.), Heroes of the Hebrew Monarchy, 1/4 
Carus (Dr. P.), The Bride of Christ, 3/6 net. ‘A study in 
Christian legend lore,” with several illustrations.— 
God, 4/6 net. An inquiry into the nature of man’s 
highest = and a solution of the problem from the 
st t 0 i 





Edersheim (Rev. Dr.), The Temple, 2/. An account of its 
ministry and services as they were at the time of Jesus 


Christ. 
Ellis (Percy Ansley), Old Beliefs and Modern Believers, 


Gibson (W. R. B,), God with Us, 3/6 net. A study in 
religious idealism. 
Hawkins (Rev. Sir J. C.), The Use of Dante asan illustrator 


of Scripture, 1/6 

Jordan (W. G.), Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought ; 
or, The Place of the Old Testament in the Life of 

ate 7/6 net. 

Living Church Annual and Whittaker’s Churchman’s 
Almanac, 2/6 net. A Church Cyclopedia and Almanac. 

Lynn (W. T.), Studies in the New Testament, Expository 
and Practical, 1/6 net. 

Ornaments Rubric and Modifications of the Existing Law 

lating to the Conduct of Divine Service, 1/ net. First 
Report of Committee. 

Peile (J. H. F.), Ecclesia Discens, 5/ net. Sermons and 
essays on the relation of Christianity to the intellectual 
and social revolutions of the day. 

Richmond (W.), The Creed in the Epistles. 2/6 net. Con- 
tains a survey of the Creed of the first age of the 
Church as exhibited in the early Epistles of St. Paul. 





Law, 

Crew’s Synopsis of Mercantile Law, 3/6 net. 

Dodd (W. F.), Modern Constitutions, 2 vols, 21/6 net. A 
collection of the fundamental laws of twenty-two of the 
most important countries of the world, with historical 
and bibliographical notes. 

— 2 D.), The Weights and Measures Acts, 1878-1904, 

net. 

Jones and Bellot’s Law of Children, 10/6 net. 

Lightwood’s Time Limit of Actions, 25/ 

Pease and Latter’s Law of Contract, 10/6 

Yearly County Court Practice, 1909, 25/ 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Art Prices Current, 1907-8, 10/6 net. A record of sale prices 
at Christie’s during the season, with an index to artists’ 
and engravers’ names. 

a EB, Ancient Churches round Cirencester, 1060- 


Conwentz (H.), The Care of Natural Monuments, with 
Special Reference to Great Britain and Germany, 2/6 
net. With 10 illustrations. 

Davies (N. de G.), The Rock Tombs of El Amarna; Part 
VI. Tombs of Parennefer, Tutu, and Ay. Part of the 
Archeological Survey of Egypt, and contains 44 plates. 

Konody (P. G.), Brockwell (M. W.), and Lippmann (F. W.), 
The National Gallery, Part VIIL, 1/ net. With illus- 
trations in colour. 

National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-4: Album of Photo- 
raphs and Sketches, with a Portfolio of Panoramic 


iews. 

Portraits in the Hall of the Parliament House in Edinburgh, 
21/net. With introduction and biographical notes by 
A. A. Grainger Stewart. 

World’s Great Pictures, Part I. 7d. net. Fully illustrated, 
with descriptive notes of famous masterpiecss of 

| an in the public and private collections of 


urope. 
Poetry and Drama. 
Bithell (J.), The Minnesingers : Vol. I. ‘Translations, 5/ net. 
Butler (H. E.), Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to 
Juvenal, 8/6 net. 
(W. H.), Each in his Own Tongue, and other 
‘oems, 3/6 net. 
Ingleby (Holcombe), Wenceslaus and Sabra, 2/6 net. A 
m dealing with man’s temptation, sorrow, and 


ove. 

Nichols (S. H.), Breath of the World, 6/ net. Poems. 

White (H. J.), Homeland and Outland Song and Story. 

° Music, 

Upton (G. P.), The Standard Concert Guide, 5/ net. An 
illustrated handbook of the standard symphonies, 
oratories, cantatas, and symphonic poems, for the 
concert-goer. 


Bibliography. 
Black (G. F.), A Gypsy Bibliography, 1909. 
Karslake (F.), Bovk Auction ieee Vol. VI, Part I. 


Yovanovitch (Voyslav M.), An English ibliography on the 
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Philosophy. 

Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book VI, 6/ net. With 
essays, notes, and translation by L. H. G. Greenwood, 
—khetoric, 6/ net. A translation left in MS. by J 
and edited, with an introduction and supplementary 
notes by Dr. J. E. Sandys. 

Perey Gand Tete 0. iin. as 

™, ocles, ments, 4/6 n ransla into 
verse by W. Ellery Leonard. 
Political Economy. 

Bosanquet (H.), The Poor Law Report of 1909, 3/6 net. 4 
summary explaining the defects of the present system 
and the principal recommendations of the Commission, 
so far as relates to England and Wales. 

Kirkham (S. D.), The Philosophy of Self-Help. 5/ 

Smith (C. D.), Natural Monopolies, in relation to Social 

mocracy, 2/6 net. 

Webb (Sidney and Beatrice), The Break-up of the Poor 
Law : being Part 1 of the Minority Report of the Poor 
Law Commission, 7/6 net.—The Public Organization of 
the Labour Market, Part 2 of the Minority Report, 5 
net. 

History and Biography. 

Bleackley (Horace), Ladies Fair and Frail, 12/6 net. Con. 
tains sketches of the demi-monde during the eighteenth 
century, with 16 illustrations. 3 PA? 

Bourinot (Sir J. G.), Canada, 5/. Revised Edition, with 
additional chapter by Edward Porritt. 

Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland : Papal Letters, Vol. VIIL 
1427-47, prepared by J. A. Twemlow. P 

Dewitt (D. M.), The Assassination of Abraham Lincoln and 
its Expiation, 9/6 net. 

Duthie (Rev. D. W.), A Bishop in the Rough, 7/6 net. Ap 
illustrated record of eight adventurous years in the 
early life of the present Bishop of Norwich. 

Fowler (W. Warde), Social Life at Rome in the Age of 
Cicero, 10/ net. Includes a chapter on topography, 
plans, and a map. 

Maguire (T. Miller), The Franco-German War, July 15 to 
August 18, 1870: the Operations and the Lessons, 4 


net. 

Markham (Sir C.), Life of Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock, 
K.C.B., 15/ net. With an introductory note by the 
Archbishop of Armagh, and portraits, maps, and 
illustrations 

Moorhouse (E. H.), Samuel Pepys, Administrator, Observer, 
Gossip, 10/6 net. Contains 24 portraits and other 
illustrations. e bi 

Ranke (L. von), History of the Latin and Teutonic Nations, 
1494-1514, 6/ net. A _ revised translation by G. R. 
Dennis, with an introduction by Edward Armstrong. 

Washington (George), Writings, 10/6 net. Edited by L. B, 
Evans. 

Geography and Travel. 

Mariti (Giovanni), Travels in the Island of Cyprus, 4/ net. 
Translated by C. D. Cobham, with contemporary 
accounts of the sieges of Nicosia and Famagusta. 

Education. 

Public Schools Year-Book and Preparatory{Schools Year. 
Book, 1909, 3/6 net. Founded by three, Public School 
men—Eton, Harrow, Winchester. 


Philology. 
Bell (R. H.), The Changing Values of English Speech 
1 dol. 25. 
English-Arabic Conversation Dictionary, 5/. With a Gram- 
mar, a collection of phrases, and an Arabic-English 


vocabulary. 
School- Books, 

Baker (C. McCoy) and Inglis (A. J.), High School Course 
in Latin Composition, 5/. Consists of three pats, 
arranged for practice in writing Latin during the last 
three years of school, and, in addition, a summary of 
the elements of syntax for reference. ; 

Cassell’s a ee by W. A. Knight, 2/6. 

Evans (A. J.), A Primer of General History: Part IL, 
Modern History, 2/6. With Illustrations and tables. 

Fndge (J. Hartley), Vivid Pictures from Carlyle’s French 
Revolution, 1/. The original work abridged in a con- 
nected historical narrative. of 

Haynes (A. G.), The Preliminary Geography of the British 
Isles and India, 1/. With an introduction covering 
the requirements of the Oxford Local Preliminary 
Examination. With 7 maps and diagrams. i 

Nettell (R.) and Hughes Games (H. G. W.), Exercises in 
Algebra, with Answers, 5/6 ; without Answers, 4/6 

Pope's Rape of the Lock, 2). Edited by George Holden. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 1/. Edited, with introduction, 
glossary, questions,‘ &c., by C. Linklater Thomson. 

Thomas (W. J.) and Doughty (E. P.), The New Latin 
Delectus, Book IL, 2/6. A continuation of Book L 
noticed in Athen. of the 6th inst., p. 162. 

Unwin (P. W.), Practical Solid Geometry, 4/6 


Science, 
Badgley (Col. W. F.), Heat, and other Forces, 5/ net 
rt I. treats of Heat, Part II. of Physical Forces. 
“ Between Trent and Ancholme”: in and around an Old- 
Fashioned Garden, 2/6 net. ’ 
Bocher (Maxime), An Introduction to the Sindy of Integral 
Equations, 2/6 net. f 
Boole (M. The Message of Psychic Science to the 
World, 3/6 net. 
Brauns (Dr. Reinhard), The Mineral Kingdom, Part L, 
2/ net. Translated with additions by L. J. Spencer, 
and contains 91 plates and 275 text-figures. 
Brightwen (Eliza), 5/ net. The life and thoughts of & 
naturalist, edited by W. H. Chesson, with introduction 
and epilogue by Edmund Gosse. Illustrated. 
Carus (Dr. P.) The Foundations of Mathematics, 3/6 net. 
A contribution to thg philosophy of geometry. . 
Finn (F.), Wiid Beasts of the World, Part X., 1/net. With 
coloured illustrations by L. Sargent, C. E. Swan, an 


. Austen. 
Gibson (R. J. H.), Biology, 1/ net. With numerous illus 
trations, edited by ca Reynolds Green. One of Dent's 
Scientific Primers. 


entific ‘ 
Guttmann (Oscar), The Manufacture of Explosives : Twenty 
4 3/net. Four Cantor ‘tures. 





Near Eastern Question, 1481-1906, 1/8. Servian Royal 
Academy, Second Series of Monuments, Part XLVIII. 


rs , / 
Hulme (F. Edward), Wild Flowers in the Seasons, 3/6 net 
Illustrated. 
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hins (B. L.), The Public Health Agitation, 1833-48, 2/6 
or ¢ course of four lectures delivered at the London 
School of Economics. 
Jiiptner (H. V.), Heat Energy and Fuels, 12/6 net. 
Keane (C. Alexander), Modern jic Chemistry, 6/ 
Kellner (0.), The Scientific Feeding of Animals, 6/net. An 
authorized translation by William Goodwin. 
Knott (J.), Iron, Metallic and Magnetic, Physical and 
Philosophical. Reprinted from the New York Medical 


urna 

oudaaed (F. R.), Textbook of Diseases of the Nose, Throat, 
and Ear, 15/ net. 

Parsons (S. J.), Malleable Cast Iron, 8/ net. 

Prelini (C.), Graphical Determination of Earth Slopes, 
Retaining Walls, and Dams, 8/ net. 

Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. 
XXL, 3/ net. 

Redgrove (H. S.), On the Calculation of Thermo-Chemical 
Constants, 6/ net. . 
Rosenthal (L. W.), Practical Calculation of Transmission 

Lines, 8/6 net. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. V., Part II. 

Solomon (Maurice), Electric Lamps, 6/ net. : 

Tilden (W. A.), Chemistry, 1/ net. With numerons illustra- 
tions, edited by J. Reynolds Green, Another of Dent’s 
Scientific Primers. 

Wadsworth (Annie), Raffia Winding and Weaving, 3/ net. 
Illustrated. 

Winter (G) and Ruge (C.), Textbook of Gynecological Diag- 
nosis, 25/ net. Edited by J. G. Clark. 

Wright (H. J. and W. P.), utiful Flowers and How to 

row Them, Part IX., 1/ net. With Llustrations in 


colour. 
Juvenile Books. 
Story of a Cat, told by Herself, 6d. In words of one and 
two syllables, 
Three Monkeys, 6d. Chiefly in words of one or two 
syllables. “ 
Wintle (M. E.), Two Parrots, 6d. A tale of the Corcnation. 


Fiction. 

Banzai, by ‘‘ Parabellum,” 6/. Deals with the Invasion of 
America by the Japanese. 

Barwell (N.), Someone Pays, 6/. The story is told by means 
of cor ndence between a number of persons. 

Bilse (Lieut.), Life in a Garrison Town, 1/net. A Fm ane 
edition of the military novel puagvemed by the German 
Government, with an introduction by Arnold White, 
and a summary of the court-martial. 

Bindloss (H.), The Greater Power, 6/. A story of Colonial 
life, in which a young Englishman undertakes to re- 
claim a flooded valley on the Canadian Pacific Slope, 
and is found half dead in the snow by the daughter of 
a forest rancher. 

Blinders (B.), Sandford of Merton and the Smart Set, 2/ net. 
Edited by Desmond Coke. An amusing view of up-to- 
date fads and jenguage. 

Brown (V.), Magnificat, 6/. Treats of a heroine of lightand 
as who is a “‘slavey” in a Bloomsbury lodging- 

ouse. 

Castle (Agnes and Egerton), French Nan, 7d. net. Cheap 
issue of an excellent comedy of high society. 

Donovan (D.), Lil of the Slums, 6/. The story is written 
round an incident arising out of the loss of the steam- 
ship Princess Alice in the Thames. 

Fitzgerald (Eileen), A Fetish of Truth, 6/. The story deals 
with a man of strong character, but of humble parent- 
age, who goes to seek his fortune in America. 

Francis (M. E.) Noblesse Oblige, 6/. A story of the French 
Revolution in which the ae ney al of a French 
émigré is obliged to give dancing lessons and meets 
with her life romance. 

Harding (N.), Thou Shalt Not, 6/. Deals with peasant life 
in the West of England. 

Harland (H.), The Royal End, 6/. A posthumous novel in 
os a marriage tragedy is foreshadowed and 
averted. 

Harrison (Mrs. B.), Transplanted Daughters. 6/. Concerned 
with the marriages of the three transplanted daughters. 

Horniman (Roy), Nightshade. Consists of four stories, all 
in a minor key. 

Hussey (E.), vy! Winford, 6/. A sporting novel. 

McArthur (A.), The Leveller, 6/. A Russian romance pre- 
senting the opposing points of view of the people and 
the aristocracy. 

Meadows (A. M.), The Dukedom of Portsea, 6/. The story is 
divided between England and Africa, and narrates 
the disillusionment of a Colonial who for many 

._ years has believed himself heir to estates. 

Nesbit (E.), Daphne in Fitzroy Street, 6/. The Story of 
Daphne’s adventures with Doris, and of love, art, and 

Sank men ak = - ——. v ‘ 1» G 

Sandeman (G.), Uncle Gregory, 6/. nele Gregory dies 
before the book opens, leaving to his nephews and 
nieces a trust. The story concerns itself with the 

__ effect of this trust upon them. 

Savile (F.), Seekers, 6/. A romance of the Balkans. 

Sick (I. M.), The Priest of the High Fields. Authorized 
translation from the Danish by Tyra Engdahl and 

_ Jessie Rew. 

Smedley (C.), The June Princess, 6/. The story deals with 
a girl’s search for happiness. She battles bravely 
through many an adventure, and experiences different 
kinds of love. 

Swinnerton (F. A.), The Merry Heart, 6/. The story relates 
the adventures of several young men and women 

ey in daily work in the City. 

Wallace (E.), The Duke in the Suburbs, 6/ 

Warden (Gertrude). The World, the Flesh, and the Casino, 
6/. Deals with the life of a young man who has been 
= — a knowledge of realities and is led astray by 

end. 

Watson (E. H. Lacon), The Happy Elopement, 6/. Deals 

, With golf and love. 
Wynne (W.), The Innocence of Isobel. 


General Literature. 
Adam (H. L.), The Indian Criminal, 10/6 net. Treats of 
isoners, military pension frauds, railway thieves, 
Ben oity, &c., and has numerous illustrations. 
son (A. C.), The Gate of Death: a Diary, 6/ net. Second 
Edition, to which the author’s name is now attached. 


Bowles (T. G.), National Finance in 1908 and After, 1/ net. 
A review of the past, and a forecast of the future.— 
The Public Purse and the War Office, 6d. A vindication 
of Parliamentary control over national expendit 

Bradshaw’s Railway Manual, Shareholders’ Guide and 
Directory, 1909. 12/ 

Clergy List, 1909. Contains i lists of the cle in 

~"% Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies. 

Heward (E. V.), St. Nicotine of the Peace Pipe, 5/. With 
4 = ty A plates and 5 text cuts. 

Hodson (A. > Letters from a Settlement, 4/6 net. An 
account of the work done among the poor by the 
members of a social Settlement, with illustrations. 

Lectures on Science, Philosophy, and Art, 1907-8. A series 
of 21 lectures in non-technical language, delivered at 
Columbia ae 1907-8. 

Loane (M.), An Englishman’s Castle, 6/. Articles on the 
poor and problems of philanthropy. 

Merwin (Samuel), Drugging a Nation: the Story of China 
and the Opium Curse, 3/6 net. 

—— Press Directory, 1909, 2/. Contains particulars 
of every newspaper, ne, review, and periodical 
published in the British Isles. 

Pocock (Roger), Frontiersman’s Pocket. Book, 5/ net. 

Ridgway (Emily), The Sweet o’ the Year: Thoughts from a 

illage Garden, 2/6 net. 

Taylor (T. F.), The Fallacy of Speed, 1/ net. A short book 
on the results of speed in locomotion, &c. 

Victorian Year-Book, 1907-8. Compiled by E. T. Drake, 
Government Statist. The twenty-eighth issue of a 
volume full of facts and figures. 

Walling (W. English), Russia’s Message, 12/6 net. Aims at 
explaining the import of the revolution, with 50 illus- 
trations and a — 

ag J.), The Economy and Training of Memory, 
1/6 net. 


Pamphlets. 
Lytton (Lady Constance), No Votes for Women, 3d. net. A 
reply to some recent anti-Suffrage publications, 
Model Election of 1908, 2d. Reprinted (with modifications) 
from the December issue of Representation. 
One and All Gardening, 1909, 2d. Edited by E. O. 
Greening. 





FOREIGN. 


Poetry and the Drama. 

Dante e la Lunigiana, 91. 50. A substantial volume of 
essays connected with the sixth centenary of Dante. 
Philosophy. 

Jong (K. H. E. de), Dasantike Mysterienwesen in religions- 

= ethnologischer, und psychologischer 
leuchtung, 9m. 
Bibliography. 
Lanson (G.), Manuel bibliographique de la Littérature 
- cones moderne (1500-1900): Part I. Seizitme Siécle, 
r. 


History and Biography. 
Germiny (Comte M. de), Souvenirs du Chevalier de Cussy, 
1795-1866, Vol. I.. 7fr. 50. 
—— (Lieut. G.), Journal d’un Spahi au Soudan, 1897-9, 


8fr. 50. 
Peez (A. von), Die gelbe Gefahr in der Geschichte Europas, 


im. 

Turquan (J.), Les Sceurs de Napoléon, 3fr. 

Geography and Travel. r 

Praviel (A.), L’Empire du Soleil: Scénes et Portraits 
félibréens, 2fr. 

Philology. 

Grasserie (R. de la), Essai d’une Sémantique intégrale, 
2 vols., 10fr. The Essai extends to nearly 700 pages. 
Kyriakides (A.), Modern Greek-English Dictionary, with a 

Cypriote Vucabulary. Revised Edition. 

Landberg (Comte de), Etudes sur les Dialectes de l’Arabie 
méridionale: Vol. II. Datinah: Part IL Commentaire 
des Textes prosaiques, 37fr. 50. This part alone ex- 
tends to between 1,100 and 1,200 pages. * 

Lorenz (E.), Die Kastellanin von Vergi in der Literatur 
Frankreichs, Italiens, der Niederlande, Englands, und 
Deutschlands, mit einer deutschen Uebersetzung. 


Science. 
Bouquet (H.), L’Evolution psychique de I’Enfant, 1fr. 50. 
n the Bibliothéque de Psychelogie expérimentale et de 
Métapsychie. 
Marie (A.) et Martial (René), Travail et Folie: Infiuences 
rofessionnelles sur l'Etiologie psychopathique, lfr. 50. 
n the same Library. , 
Meunier (Raymond), Le Hachich: Essai sur la Psychologie 
des Paradis éphéméres, 3fr. In the same Library. 
Fiction. 
Duvernois (H.), Le Mari de la Couturiére, 3fr. 50. 
General Literature. 

Hongrie contemporaine et le Suffrage universel, 3fr. 50. A 
special French edition of the Huszadik Szdzad. 

*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 
‘THE Immortats’ GREAT QUEsT,’ by 
the Rev. J. W. Barlow, ex-Vice-Provost 


virtually a new book. Mr. Barlow is. 
the author of several philosophical and 
historical works, but this is his first essay 
in fiction. 

‘THe Wanner YEARS: BEING SOME 
Account oF JOURNEYS INTO LIFE, 
LETTERS, AND ART,’ is the title given by 
Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., to a volume which. 
he is publishing with the same firm on. 
Thursday next. 

Among the articles in the March number’ 
of The International will be the following : 
‘Sweating and the Fair Wages Report,” 
by Mr. Percy Alden, M.P.; ‘ Land Clubs: 
and Small Holdings,’ by Mr. E. R. Pease ; 
‘The Development of the Love of Nature 
in Art, by Frau Rosine Handlirsch ; 
‘Land and Land Tax Reform in Germany,” 
by Dr. Adolph Damaschke (of Berlin) ; 
‘The Regeneration in Palestine, by 
Mr. Albert M. Hyamson; and ‘Some 
New Tendencies in Art,’ by the editor, 
Dr. Rodolphe Broda. 

Mr. H. Nozt Wiu1ams, who is well 
known for his studies in biography, is 
publishing with Messrs. Methuen ‘A 
Rose of Savoy,’ which is a record of the 
life of Marie Adélaide of Savoy, the 
mother of Louis XV. 

TueY are also publishing ‘ The Founda- 
tions of the English Church,’ by the Rev. 
J. H. Maude, and ‘The Saxon Church 
and the Norman Conquest,’ by Canon 
C. T. Cruttwell. Both these volumes 
belong to a new series of “ Handbooks 
of English Church History,” edited by 
the Rev. J. H. Burn. 

Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack’s new books 
for the spring include ‘ A History of Story- 
telling,’ by Mr. Arthur Ransome, and 
‘South Africa’ in the ‘Romance of 
Empire ” series, with text by Mr. I. D- 
Colvin, and illustrations by Mr. G. 8. 
Smithard and Mr. J. R. Skelton. 

Mezssrs. METHUEN announce a new 
issue of Prof. Bury’s annotated edition 
of Gibbon’s great history, which will 
include illustrations and many additional 
notes. 

Messrs. RovuTLepeE are publishing 
this spring ‘ First English Translations of 
the Classics: a Supplement to Textbooks 
of English Literature,’ by Mr. W. J . 
Harris ; Vol. IL. of the English translation 
of Friedlinder’s ‘ Sittengeschichte Roms, 
by Mr. J. H. Freese; and a Library 
Edition of Trollope’s Barchester novels, 
6 vols., with the original illustrations by 
Millais and G. H. Thomas. . 

Messrs. DucKwortH announce “ Studies 
in Theology,” a new series of handbooks, 
designed to aid the interpretation of 
Biblical criticism. Principal Fairbairn 1s 
contributing ‘An Encyclopedia of Theo- 
logy,’ Prof. James Orr ‘ Revelation and 
Inspiration,’ and Dr. Hastings Rashdall 
‘Philosophy and Religion.’ In each case 





of Trinity College, Dublin, which Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. will publish on 
next Thursday, is a new edition of a 
philosophical romance published pseu- 
donymously in Dublin some years ago, 
but almost immediately withdrawn from 





bibliographies will be provided. 

THE essay on Shelley by Francis 
Thompson, which recently put T'he Dublin 
Review out of print, will shortly be pub- 
lished in book form by Messrs. Burns 
& Oates. Mr. George Wyndham, who 


circulation. In its revised form it is! supplies an introduction, weleomes the 
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essay as “the most important contribu- 
tion to pure Letters written in English 
during the last twenty years.” He adds 
an interesting personal note :— 

“The older I get, the more do I affect the 

two extremes of literature. Let me have 
either pure Poetry, or else the statements 
of actors and sufferers. Thompson’s article, 
though an Essay in prose criticism, is pure 
Poetry, and also, unconsciously, a human 
document of intense suffering.” 
The volume closes with additional ‘ Notes 
on Shelley,’ also by Francis Thompson, 
in one of which a remarkable analogy is 
drawn between Shelley and St. John. 

On Monday the Manchester University 
Press will publish ‘Malaria in Greek 
History,’ by Mr. W. H. 8. Jones, wherein 
he develops a thesis he has already 
maintained tentatively, that a great 
increase of malarial infection played a 
considerable part in the decline of the 
ancient Greeks. 


Mr. Henry FRowpE is about to issue 
the ‘Milton Memorial Lectures, 1908,’ 
read before the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, edited by Mr. Percy W. Ames, 
the Secretary of that body. 

WHEN we praised on November 2nd, 
1907, the third part of Sir George Tre- 
velyan’s ‘American Revolution,” we 
showed how he had been drawn from the 
life of Fox to become the historian of the 
American war. In Part IV. the author, 
we hear, is likely to return to Charles Fox 
and deal mainly with the relations of 
George III. to Parliament. 


‘ AUTHOR AND PrintER,’ Mr. Howard 
Collins’s handy reference book, of which 
a second edition appeared in 1905, is to 
be issued shortly by Mr. Frowde in a 
shilling form. 


At the sale of the library of the late 
J. Irvine Smith in Edinburgh last week, 
‘Vanity Fair’ (first edition) fetched 
531. 11s. ; a letter from Thackeray 131. 5s. ; 
and the original MS. of his first ‘ Round- 
about Paper,’ 711. 


Accorpine to The Oxford Magazine of 
last week, ‘‘ the total number of under- 
graduates and B.A.’s in residence has for 
the first time exceeded three thousand.” 


WE are obliged to the correspondents 
who have pointed out that the Lady Jane 
Scott mentioned last week in our review 
of Mr. Buchan’s essays should have been 
called Lady John Scott. 


Messrs. SmitH & EL LpeEr will publish 
on March llth a third edition of Mr. 
J. Ellis Barker’s book ‘ Modern Germany : 
her Political and Economic Problems, 
her Policy, her Ambitions, and the Cause 
of her Success.’ The book has been 
brought up to date, and several chapters 
have been added. 


AN interesting literary portrait of the 
Italian Prime Minister, given by The 
Morning Post correspondent at Rome 
on Wednesday last, raises controversy 
by the words: “The literary Prime 
Minister is now as rare in all countries as 
the Greek play bishop.” To take only 
this country and its nearest neighbour, 
Lord Rosebery has written on Pitt and 





Peel, Mr. Balfour, a past and future Prime 
Minister, and M. Clemenceau, the present 
Prime Minister of France, are both con- 
siderable men of letters; and in France, 
where there still live many past Prime 
Ministers, M. Ollivier is equally 
remarkable in letters and oratory. The 
“Greek play bishop” has never been 
common in this country, much less in 
others. 


ArTeR Monday next students desirous 
of inspecting documents preserved in 
the Public Record Office must be supplied 
with a Student’s Ticket. A form of 
application may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Public Record Office, 
to whom it must be returned. 


Wirx regard to the Nelson letter sold 
this week at Sotheby’s, and described in 
the press reports as “the first letter 
written by Nelson after he had lost his 
right arm,” it may be noted that this 
letter is dated December 8th, 1797, 
whilst a letter signed by Nelson with his 
left hand, and dated from H.M.S. Sea- 
horse, September Ist, 1797, is described 
in the ‘ Catalogue of MSS. in the Museum 
of the Public Record Office’ (p. 38). In 
this connexion it may be recalled that 
the daily bulletins, from the “medical 
journal” of the Sea-horse of the progress 
of Nelson’s wound, were referred to in The 
Atheneum some years ago. 


Tue Faculté des Lettres of Paris has 
lost two of its eminent professors within 
the last few days. M. Victor Egger, who 
died suddenly at the age of sixty-one, 
was the son of Emile Egger (1815-85), 
the well-known philologist, and like his 
father gained distinction as a scholar. 
His thése de doctorat, ‘ La Parole intérieure : 
Essai de Psychologie descriptive’ (1881), 
was much discussed at the time. He 
was the author of several other books. 


M. Frepfric Ravn, who has died at 
the early age of forty-eight, was a native 
of Saint Martin-le-Vinoux (Isére), and 
was successively Professor of Philosophy 
at Vendéme, at Lons-le-Saunier, at Tou- 
louse, and finally at Paris. He was the 
author of several works on morals and 
sociology. 

THE once famous Parisian actress, 
known during the Second Empire as 
“La Mogador,” died recently in Paris, 
where she was born in 1824. Her real 
name was Céleste Vénard. She married 
in 1853 the Comte de Chabrillan, and 
after her marriage turned author, writ- 
ing many curious books, among which 
were ‘Sapho,’ and ‘Les Voleurs d’Or’ ; 
and she continued to- publish novels, 
&c., down to 1885. She also wrote her 
memoirs in five volumes, but they were 
suppressed on the eve of publication in 
1854 ; in 1858 another attempt was made 
at publication, but again it was unsuccess- 
ful; and it was not until 1876 that her 


| 

| of leading Goethe scholars. Every 
| effort is being made to make this fing] 
| edition as complete as possible. Any 
| one possessing additions or corre. 
| tions to the first edition is earnestly pp. 
| quested to send them to the general editor 
| Freiherr F. W. von Biedermann, 33 
| Albrechtstrasse, Steglitz bei Berlin ; or to 
Mr. Leonard L. Mackall, Kaiser Wilhelm. 
strasse 13, Jena, who is editing the cop. 
versations. ‘recorded in English. The 
accounts of the following Englishmen ang 
Americans have already been examine 
and prepared for the press: G. Bancroft 
Alb. Brisbane, G. H. Calvert, J. @ 
Cogswell, Geo. Downes, H. FE. Dwight 
W. Emerson, R. P. Gillies, A. B. Granville 
G. H. Lewes, John Murray, Sir Ch. Murray, 
H. C. Robinson (MSS.), W. R. Swifts 
(‘ Wilhelm’s Wanderings’), Thackeray, 
Geo. Ticknor, and Jos. Wolff; but ther 
must be others still unnoticed. 


Dr. ALBRECHT WAGNER, whose death 
at the age of fifty-nine is’ announced from 
Halle, was Professor of English at the 
University of that town, and author of 
several valuable works, among them 
‘Ueber den Minch von Heilsbronn,’ and 
* Ueber die deutschen Namen der Altesten 
Freisinger Urkunden.’ 


THE death is announced from the 
United States, in his sixty-eighth year, of 
Dr. Carroll Davidson Wright, statistician, 
and President of Clark College, Worcester, 
Mass. * He was head of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics and Labour from 
1873 to 1888 ; and was U.S. Commissioner 
of Labour from 1885 to 1902. He wrote 
many reports on Labour: ‘The Factory 
System of the United States’ (1880), 
‘The Industrial Evolution of the United 
States ’ (1887), and an ‘ Outline of Practi- 
cal Sociology ’ (1899). 

THE life and memoirs of Jonas Lie, the 
Norwegian author, written by his son, 
have just been published by Messrs. 
Gyldendal of Copenhagen. 


At the annual meeting of the News- 
vendors’ Institution on the 8th of March 
the committee will recommend the appoint- 
ment of Col. Harry L. W. Lawson as 
President, in the room of the late Lord 
Glenesk. 


_ A MONTHLY meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution was held last Thursday week, 
115l. being granted towards the relief 
of members and widows of members. 
Two new members were elected, and 
three applications for membership were 
received. 

At the quarterly meeting, last Friday 
week, of the committee who manage 
the Booksellers’ Provident Retreat, every- 
thing in connexion with that institution 
was reported as being in a satisfactory 
condition. 


Amona Govetnment Publications re 





* Adieux au Monde: Mémoires de Céleste 
Mogador,’ appeared without hindrance. 
A NEW edition of Baron von Bieder- 
mann’s standard collection of all known | 
conversations of Goethe is now being | 
prepared with the active encouragement | 


cently issued we note: Register of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, Vol. I. 1661-4, 
third series (15s.); Public Trustee’s First 
Annual Report (1}d.); and Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works, Berne Con- 
vention, Correspondence (1s. 5d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—>—_ 


The Threshold of Religion. By R. R. 

Marett. (Methuen & Co.) 

Me. Marztt, who had much to do with 
organizing the International Congress of 
Religions at Oxford last year, and has 
since given effective work as secretary 
to the University Committee for Anthro- 
pology, read before that Congress a paper 
on the conception of ““mana”; and the 
happy suggestion has since been made 
to him that that essay should be published 
under one cover with other essays of 
his on different aspects of the same sub- 
ject contributed to the British Associa- 
tion, the Folk-lore Society, and the Socio- 
logical Society, and to the volume of 
essays presented to Prof. Tylor. We 
have thus a complete view, in a compact 
form, of the facts and theories relating 
to the origins of religious belief as they 
have presented themselves to the mind of 
a thinker of independence, originality, 
and clearness. 

Mr. Marett speaks of ‘‘ those who dislike 
the introduction of native terms into our 
scientific nomenclature.” We confess we 
are of the number. There is so much 
uncertainty as to the precise idea that 
the savage mind attaches to a word that 
successive observers discover fresh shades 
of meaning in it, and you can never be 
certain in using it whether you will be 
understood to mean by it the sense in 
which it was at first employed as a word 
of art, or the other senses which have been 
since attached to it. In endeavouring to 
give it a definite meaning for the use of 
scientific inquirers, you can never be 
certain that that meaning is precisely 
that which it bore to the native mind, 
or that some one with more delicate com- 
prehension of the workings of that mind 
will not find another meaning for it. We 
cannot but think that the controversies 
that have raged around such words as 
“totem,” ‘‘churinga,” ‘‘orenda,” and 
the like are due to this cause. When a 
scientific writer coins a word of his own, 
as “animism,” this difficulty does not 
arise. The word may or may not fully 
express his meaning. It may be too 
general; it may be too particular; but 
he is entitled to use it, and to affix his 
own definition to it; and no subsequent 
Writer is entitled to use it in a sense 
different from that so defined. The subse- 
quent writer who wishes to do so must 
restrain himself and invent a new word 
of his own. 

We shall endeavour, therefore, in com- 
menting on Mr. Marett’s essays, to sub- 
stitute for his word “mana” the thing, 
as we understand it, which that word repre- 
sents. He aptly calls his collection of 


his first essay, read before the British 
Association as far back as 1899, ** pre- 
animistic.” In the Congress paper and 
the Preface he to some extent qualifies 
that expression; and the metaphorical 
use of the word “threshold” must not 
be pressed too far, or we shall find our- 
selves seeking for what may be called 
a negative quantity. The idea which, 
whether previous to that of animism or 
not, is in Mr. Marett’s opinion distinguish- 
able from it, is that of attributing any- 
thing which goes beyond the average 
experiences of mankind to some power 
other than that of the man himself; illus- 
trated by the examples of a successful 
fighter, who attributes his success to the 
magical power conveyed to him from a 
spirit or some deceased warrior through 
some amulet or charm, and of a cultivator, 
who attributes the fruitfulness of his garden 
to a like cause, and not to his own skill 
or industry. The possession of qualities 
which ordinary persons or things do not 
possess is due to some power outside the 
man himself, and any one who excels is 
not metaphorically, but literally, “‘ gifted”’ 
or “ inspired.” 

The question is thus raised of the dis- 
tinction between magic and _ religion, 
which was drawn by Lord Avebury (then 
Sir John Lubbock) in his ‘ Prehistoric 
Times,’ and has been since more strongly 
affirmed by Prof. Frazer in ‘The Golden 
Bough.’ In the second of the papers 
in this volume, ‘From Spell to Prayer,’ 
read before the Folk-lore Society in 1904, 
Mr. Marett contended that there is no 
essential opposition between magic and 
religion ; and Mr. Hartland in his address 
to Section H of the British Asssociation 
at York in 1906 expressed the same 
opinion. The spell helps to generate 
the prayer; but the spell belongs to 
magic, and the prayer to religion: thus 
magic helps to generate religion. In the 
essay contributed to the Tylor volume 
the investigation is pursued further, and 
taboo is shown to imply a mixture of 
magical and religious ideas, and not to be 
merely a negative magic. The analogy 
which Dr. Frazer drew between magic 
and natural science receives no support 
from these points of view. 

The fifth and last essay in the volume 
approaches the subject from a different 
direction, having been addressed to the 
Sociological Society, and embodying a 
sociological view of comparative religion, 
as a branch of individual psychology 
and of social psychology respectively. 
The object to be attained being the 
expression, in terms as general as possible, 
of the observed tendencies of the human 
mind in the direction of religion, the 
treatment of the question must in the 
first instance be that of investigation 
into social phenomena. You cannot get 
at the origin of religion by repeating the 





essays ‘The Threshold of Religion,’ by 
which, we take it, he means the stage at 
Which the savage mind makes its first 
entry from the outside into the ideal 

ce. Now animism is clearly within 


experiment of Psammetichus, and seclud- 
ing a newborn child till you find what 
| religion he invents. As social conditions 
change, the beliefs and observances which 





the building; that first step into the 


building, if it can be defined at all, must | 


therefore be, as Mr. Marett called it in 


accompany those conditions undergo corre- 
sponding changes, tending sometimes to 


old ideas, sometimes to their deteriora- 
tion, and even to their perversion. 

Mr. Marett says truly that the last 
word on these matters has not yet been 
spoken. Abundant as the materials are 
becoming for the promulgation of theories 
on the subject of the origins of religion, 
and of formule in the science of compara- 
tive religions, those theories, and the 
teachings of that science, must be con- 
tinually open to revision as further know- 
ledge of the working of the savage mind, 
or further insight into the significance 
of savage beliefs and customs, is acquired. 
Mr. Marett has had his word to say, and 
has said it well and convincingly. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE annual Conférence Transformiste at 
Paris for 1908 was delivered by M. Henri 
Piéron, who took for his subject the present 
position of the problem of instinct. He 
discussed the various definitions of instinct, 
giving final approval to that of Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan in Physical Science, vi. 321. 6 
held, however, that no definition could 
afford an absolute criterion. The dogma 
of the immutability of instincts is exploded, 
and the evolution of instincts is as attractive 
a study as the evolution of species. Their 
origin, transformation, disappearance, and 
return give rise to many obscure, but, it 
may be hoped, not insoluble questions. 

As long ago as 1866 the late Dr. Langdon 
Down, in the London Hospital Reports, 
drew attention to the fact that idiots born 
of English parents sometimes resemble 
physically other quite distinct racial types, 
as Ethiopian, Malay, American, and Mon- 
golian. Upon this Dr. Adolphe Bloch has 
founded a study of infantile Mongolism in 
the white race. 

At the inauguration of the statue of 
Boucher de Perthes at Abbeville last year, 
English anthropologists were represented 
by Prof. Newton, who delivered an address. 
Many French anthropologists were present. 

A fragment of a skull which has been 
for more than fifty years in the Museum 
of Natural History at Perpignan, where it 
was described as having been found near 
St. Paul de Fenouillet, a small town in the 
Pyrénées-Orientales, has been studied with 
great care by Prof. Depéret and M. Jarricot 
of Lyons, who consider that they have 
traced the actual site of the discovery, and 
that the skull is of great antiquity. The 
evidence does not commend itself to the 
authorities of the Society of Anthropology 
of Paris, who are of opinion that it is not 
earlier than the Neolithic period. ; 

M. Deniker, in discussing the mean height 
of the various populations of Europe, 
classifies as of medium height those where 
the mean height ranges from 1,650 to 
1,674 mm.; as short, from 1,625 to 1,649; 
as very short, from 1,600 to 1,624; as tall, 
from 1,675 to 1,699; very tall, 1,700 to 
1,724; and excessive where the mean 
height is 1,725 or more. In English measure 
the scales are nearly equivalent to 5 ft. 3 in. 
for the very short, rising by one inch in 
each to 5 ft. 8in. for the excessive. — 

In Man for February Mrs. Cunnington 
describes and figures pottery found in an 
ancient rubbish heap near Oare, Wiltshire, 
together with three fibule and other objects, 
which Mr. Reginald Smith attributes to the 
early years of the first century A.D., being 
of a characteristic Late Celtic type. 

Mr. R. Grant Brown relates a story of a 





' the continuance and accentuation of the 


sham funeral in Burma, undertaken in the 
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hope of cheating death, and thus saving 
the life of a child. Pieces of his hair, —_— 
nails, and toe-nails were placed in a bam 

of his exact height, and covered with his 
clothing, and a coffin containing them was 
buried with the usual ceremonies. Upon 
the return of the supposed mourners, how- 
ever, it was found that the child had really 
died. Death was not to be averted by 
a magic of that sort. 

_ M. J. Bacot spent six months in Yunnan, 
in the south-eastern border of Tibet, in 
the neighbourhood of the Mossos, the 
Lissous, the Loutzes, and the Tibetans, 
and has communicated to the Society of 
Anthropology of Paris his notes on those 
populations, illustrated by a series of por- 
traits of the natives. He also passed through 
the country of the Lolos and the Minkias, 
but had not the opportunity of making 
detailed observations there. He noted, 
however, a megalithic monument about 
6 kil. east of Talifou, forming a rectangular 
chamber 8m. by 2m. 50 by 2m., and near 
it a single stone, 3m. high. 

















SOCTETIES. 
GEOLOGICAL.—Feb. 10.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
President, in the chair. Messrs. J. T. haan 


G. E. Brown, E. W. Byrde, F. Feather, T. G. 
Taylor, and E. B. Whalley were elected Fellows. 
—Dr. C. G. Cullis having been nominated by the 
Council, was elected Auditor of the Society’s 
accounts for the preceding year, in place of Mr. 
J. Vv. Elsden, who had been prevented by illness 
from participating in the audit. 

The President announced that the Council, 


at its meeti that. afternoon, had passed the 


following resolution: ‘The Council of the Geo- 
logical Society records its sense of the very great 
loss which the Society sustains from the death 


of Mr. W. H. Hudleston, F.R.S. By his distin- 
ays Services as President and as Secretary, 
y the constant interest which he took in the 
Society's affairs, and by the distinction of his 
high scientific oe som he had laid the Society 
under a deep obligation. The Council desires to 
express to Mrs. Hudleston the sincere sympathy 
of the Society in her bereavement.’’ 
7 e following communications were read: 
Note on some Geological Features observable 
at the Carpalla China-Clay Pit in the Parish of 
St. Stephen’s, Cornwall,’ by Mr. J. H. Collins,— 
and ‘Some Recent Observations on the Brighton 
Cliff-Formation,’ by Mr. E. A. Martin. 

At a Special General Meeting held before the 
0 meeting, the following resolution was 
proposed by Dr. A. Smith Woodward, and 
seconded by Dr. R. D. Roberts: “ That it is 
desirable, under the existing charter, to admit 
women to candidature for the Fellowship of the 
Society, on the same terms as men.” A ballot 
having been asked for, the resolution was rejected 
by 50 votes to 40. 

Feb. 19.—Annual Meeting.—The officers were 
elected as follows: President, Prof. W. J. Sollas ; 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. G. W. Lamplugh, Mr. Horace 
W. Monckton, Dr. J. J. H. Teall, and Prof. 
W. W. Watts; Secretaries, Prof. E. J. Garwood 
and Dr. A. Smith Woodward ; Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Archibald Geikie; Treasurer, Dr. Aubrey 
Strahan.—The following awards of medals and 
funds were made: the Wollaston Medal to Mr. 
H. B. Woodward, the Murchison Medal to Prof. 

Lyell Medal to Prof. P. F. 
Kendall, the Bigsby Medal to Dr. J. Smith Flett, 
the Prestwich Medal to Lady Evans, the Wollas- 
ton Fund to Mr. A. J. C. Molyneux, the Murchison 
Fund to Mr. J. V. Elsden, and the Lyell Fund 
to Mr. R. G. Carruthers and Mr. H. Brantwood 
Muff.—The President delivered his anniversary 
address, which dealt with ‘Time, considered in 
its Relation to Geological Events, and to the 
Development of the Organic World.’ 





SociETy oF ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 4.—Dr. C. H. 
President, in the chair.—Mr. William Dale 
submitted a report as Local Secretary for Hamp- 
shire, with special reference to recent finds of 
Neolithic implements, and of Roman coins and 
| pm a on the site of Clausentum.—The Rev. 
Gilbertson exhibited a Gnostic gold ring 

of the thirteenth century found in London, an 
an oy! example of a seal-topped silver spoon. 
—Mr. P. M. Johnston exhibited some pieces of 
early glazing from North Stoke Church, Sussex, 
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Feb. 11.—Dr. Philip Norman, Treasurer, in 
the chair.—Mr. Miller Christy exhibited a large, 
ancient brazen knocker, which was, for a long 

eriod, on the front door of a small farm-house, 

own as Brazen-head, at Lindsell, near Dun- 
mow, in Essex. It was, he explained, a thick, 
weighty casting, consisting of a circular disk, 
about sixteen inches in diameter, with a narrow 
raised rim, and had in the centre, standing up 
in very bold relief to a height of about six inches, 
the head of a lion or leopard, surrounded by 
a of hair, which radiated outwards 
nearly the rim; the whole being exceedingly 
well executed and life-like. In the creature’s 
mouth was a modern rough iron ring, which 
knocked on the rim of the disk. The original 
ring was, no doubt, of bronze and considerably 
larger. Mr. Christy suggested that the knocker 
belonged to the thirteenth century and was of 
English work. It was, he said, impossible to 
suppose that so fine and costly a knocker could 
ever have been made for the door of an incon- 
siderable farm-house, and he surmised that it 
came originally from some religious house. Pro- 
bably, however, it was not monastic spoil; for 
the farm appeared (though the evidence was not 
uite spualeebeed to have been known as the 
rasen-head (doubtless because of this knocker 
being on its door) since at least the year 1500, 
and perhaps earlier. The knocker has been 
noticed (as ‘‘a wolf’s head of brass’’) by most 
of the Essex historians, beginning with Holman 
(about 1710). Mr. Christy alluded briefly to the 
somewhat similar, but probably earlier knockers 
at Durham (apparently a griffin’s head) and at 
Brasenose College, Oxford ee | a monkey’s 
head), and to one or two others. e was glad, 
he said, to be able to announce that arrangements 
had been made for the acquisition of the example 
in question by the British Museum. 

Mr. O. M. Dalton communicated some notes 
on a covered silver bowl of the ninth or tenth 
century, probably of English work, and a Persian 
dish of the fourth century with a figure of Sapor IT. 
—Mr. W. de C. Prideaux exhibited a pewter 
coffin chalice of unusual form, with a paten 
inscribed tHc MERCI, found in a grave on the 
site of Abbotsbury abbey church; also a 
rubbing of the casement of the brass of an Abbot 
of Bindon, circa 1320, and a ae ee brass 
inscription from Litton Cheney, Dorset. 

Feb. 18.—Sir Richard Holmes, V. P., in the 
chair.—Mr. Reginald Smith read a second paper 
on the Gallo-Roman redware found on Pudding- 
pan Rock, Herne Bay, and, on behalf of the 
subscribers, presented the diver’s report of an 
expedition to the site last year. Stormy weather 
interfered with the diving operations, and only 
three fragments were recovered by Mr. Pollard, 
the largest being coarse ware of uncertain date. 
Another was part of a dish belonging to the 
Rock Series ; and the third, found at the distance 
of a mile, belonged to a small cup with engine- 
turned frieze, of thinner and better ware, dating 
from the first century. Details were given of 
42 specimens examined in various collections 
since January, 1907: all presented the same 
features as before, the forms, colour, texture, 
and potters’ names precisely corresponding to 
those of the former series, except for one new name 
and one new variety of a recognized form, stamped 
by the same potter who made the prototype. As 
many as 280 authenticated specimens from the 
Rock have now been catalogued, of which 213 
bear legible potters’ stamps. There are sixteen 
different forms, including four groups of three 
sizes, and thirty-six names of potters, many of 
whom are known to have worked at Lezoux, 
Puy-de-Déme. If the theory is correct that this 
red ware formed part of the cargo of a boat 
wrecked on the Rock on its way from the Gaulish 
coast to London, it follows that these potters 
were contemporaries, and the available evidence 
points to 160-190 a.D. as the. period of their 
activity. Only unornamented specimens are 
found on the site, and the absence of “‘ figured ” 
vases and “applied” decoration suggests that 
there was a brief intermediate period when 
nothing but plain ware was manufactured at 
Lezoux. 

Specimens dredged from Pudding-pan Rock 
were exhibited ! Messrs. a Warner, 
and Evans, and Dr. Hayward, the first-named 
also sending three Neolithic flint implements 
recovered in the same way.—The Director 
exhibited a bronze sacrificial bowl with two 
fixed handles, found in the Thames near Walton, 
and dating from the latter part of the first century. 
It is of excellent workmanship, and well pre- 
served. A certain number have been found in 
Northern Europe, but all were probably made 
in Italy. 


RoyaL Noumismatic.—Feb. 18.—Sir Henry 
H. Howorth, President, in the _ chair.—Mr. 








temporarily removed for releading. 


Henry Symonds was elected a Fellow.—The 
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a 
following exhibitions of coins were laid befoge 
the meeting: Mr. T. Bliss, a series of silye 
coins of the Commonwealth of the rare date 1649 
and patterns of the half-crown by Ramage gf 
1651, with and without the edge lettered—yj 
Helen Farquhar, a cliché in silver for the revenge 
of a touch-piece of Charles II. showing a ship jp 
full sail: this piece is unique, and was form 
included in the Brice, Montagu, and Mund, 
cabinets.—Mr. Bernard Roth, a false British 
stater which purported to have been struck at 
Verulamium; also clippings of silver coin 
of Edward VI. to Charles II., found in Southwark 
and at Marsham, near Abingdon,—Mr. F, 
Walters, a sestertius in bronze of the Emper 
Galba of the ‘“ Adlocutio” type,—and Mp, 
Frederick A. Harrison a silver coin struck jp 
China, and bearing the emperor’s effigy, for 
currency in Tibet: this is the first silver eojp 
with the portrait of an Emperor of China. 

Mr. W. J. Hocking read the second and cop. 
cluding portion of his paper on ‘ Simon’s Dies jp 
the Royal Mint Museum, with some Notes op 
the Early + gene | of Coinage by Machinery,’ 
Taking up his subject from the middle of tee 
seventeenth century, he mentioned the circum. 
stances in which mill money was re-established 
in France, chiefly through the exertions of the 
engraver Varin. Mr. Hocking then related the 
history of its reintroduction at the English Mint, 
This was effected under the superintendence of g 
Frenchman, Peter Blondeau, who was in 1649 
invited to England for that purpose by the Govem- 
ment. The process of cutting the blanks and the 
mode of lettering or engrailing the rims of the coins, 
as carried out by Blondeau, were described and 
illustrated. Particulars were also given of the 
various dies executed by Thomas Simon for the 
coinage of the Protector Cromwell, which were 
to be used by Blondeau; and an account was 
supplied of the history of these dies, which from 
time to time had been obtained by the authorities 
of the Mint. The total number of the Cromwell 
matrices, punches, and dies now in the 
Mint is twenty-six, besides such as were un- 
doubtedly manufactured in the Mint at a late 
date. These subsequent fabrications were made 
by the engraver John Sigismund Tanner at the 
instigation of the Hon. Richard Arundell (who 
was appointed Master of the Mint in 1738), in 
order that some pieces might be struck for presen- 
tation to his friends. The differences between the 
originals and the copies were minutely described. 














ZooLoGicaL.—Feb. 16.—Mr. F. Gillett, V. P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions to the menagerie during January.— 
Mr. C. Tate Regan exhibited sketches illustrating 
colour-changes in some fishes from the Bermudas 
in the New York Aquarium.—Mr. E. G. B. 
Meade-Waldo read extracts from a letter he had 
received from Dr. Einar Lénnberg on the hunting 
of the sea-elephant on South Georgia, and called 
attention to the necessity of steps being taken 
to prevent its extermination.—Dr. F. Wood-Jones 
presented a communication on the ‘ Fauna of the 
Cocos-Keeling Atoll,’ and illustrated his remarks 
with lantern-slides. The work was based on 
collections made by the author during a stay of 
fifteen months in 1905 and 1906.—A paper was 
communicated by Mr. F. E. Beddard on ‘The 
Anatomy of Certain Ungulata, including Tapirus, 
Hyrax, and Antilocapra.—Dr. E. L. Trouessart 
presented a paper entitled ‘ Le Rhinocéros blanc 
du Soudan (Rhinoceros simus cottoni).’ 





METEOROLOGICAL.—Feb. 17.—Mr. H. Mellish, 
President, in the chair—Mr. E. Mawley read his 
‘Report on the Phenological Observations for 
1908.’ The most noteworthy features of 
weather of the phenological year ending Novem- 
ber, 1908, were the severe frosts early in January; 
the exceptionally heavy fall of snow and remarkab! 
low temperatures in the latter part of Ap 
and the marked periods of unusually wet 
dry weather during the summer. In February 
and March wild plants came into blossom 
advance of their usual time, but throughout the 
rest of the flowering season were more or less 
behind their average dates. Such early spring 
migrants as the swallow, cuckoo, and ni 
made their appearance very late. e 
deficient farm crop was that of barley. The 
yield of wheat, oate, and beans was rather above 
the average; that of peas and hay very good; 
while the crops of tyrnips, mangolds, and potatoes, 
taken together, were the most abundant for 
many years. The yield of apples was under 
average, and that of pears and plums much under 
average. On the other hand, the crops of currants, 
gooseberries, and strawberries were almost every- 
where unusually | we As regards the farm crops 
this was the i good year in suc 
although compared with 1906 and 1907 the 
yields in 1908, except in the case of t 
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nangolds, and potatoes, were much inferior 
to those of either 1906 or 1907. 

Mr. W. Marriott read a paper on ‘ The Cold 
Spell at the End of December, 1908.’ The weather 
during December was generally mild until Christ- 
mas Day, when @ considerable change took place 
in the distribution of barometric pressure, and 
the weather assumed a wintry character. Gales 
occurred in many places, and snow fell more or 
Jess over the British Isles during the following 

. The most remarkable feature, however, 
was the intense cold which prevailed over the 
central and south-eastern portion of England 
from the 28th to the 3lst. The temperature on 
the 28th did not rise above 25° over a consider- 
able portion of the Midlands, while on the 29th 
it remained below 25° over virtually the whole 
of England (except the south-western counties) 
up to within about 20 miles of the coast. On 
the 28th, 29th, and 30th over the greater part | 
of the country the minimum thermometer fell 
below 20°; while over a considerable area it fell 
below 10° on the 29th and 30th. At several 
places the lowest temperature recorded was 
about zero. At Berkhamsted the thermograph | 
showed that the temperature remained below 25° 
for a period of 58 hours—a most unusual occur- | 
rence. Mr. Marriott stated that the isobaric | 
charta indicated that during this period there | 
was @ ridge or wedge of high pressure between | 
two cyclonic systems, and that the conditions | 
were thus favourable for the ae of great | 
cold. For December the cold was very excep- | 
tional, as the only instances in the neighbour- 
hood of London or at Greenwich in which the | 
maximum temperature was below 25°°5 for the 
day were the following: 1796, 25th, 19°5; 

1798, 28th, 19°5; 1816, 22nd, 24°0; 1830, 
24th, 22°0 ; 1855, 21st, 23°-2; 1874, 31st, 24°5 ; 
1890, 22nd, 23°7; and 1908, 29th, 25°4, and 
30th, 23°3. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Feb. 16.— 
Mr. J. C. Inglis, President, in the chair. The 
paper read was ‘The Design of Marine Steam- 
Turbines,’ by Mr. S. J. Reed. 











HistoricaL.—Feb. 18.—Annual Meeting.—The 
Rev. Dr. W. Hunt, President, in the chair.— 
The President delivered his annual address, 
reviewing the record of historical writing by 
Fellows of the Society, the volumes issued to 
Fellows, and the general progress of historical 
research during his term of office.—On the 
retirement of Dr. Hunt, Archdeacon Cunningham 
was elected President for the ensuing term of 
four years.—The following were elected Fellows : 
A. E. Brown, the Hon. Evan Charteris, H. E. 
Cullingworth, C. H. K. Marten, J. Munro, the 
Rev. R. M. Serjeantson, and H. F. B. Wheeler. 





FoLK-LORE.—Feb. 17.—Miss C. S. Burne, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. T. C. Hodson read 
a paper on ‘ Head-hunting Tribes in the Hills 
of Assam,’ and gave some instances of head- 
hunting with which he had personally come into 
touch in the State of Manipur. An interesting 
instance was that of an appeal to Mr. Hodson 
by a terrified Naga, a lock of whose hair had 
been taken by the chief of a powerful village to 
oa beneath the main post of his new house. 

. Hodson was able to persuade the chief to 
substitute the head of a stout buffalo for the 
lock of hair. In one village where a raid had 
taken place the heads were placed in a tree outside 
the village—perhaps a survival of tree-burial, 
traces of which are found amongst the neigh- 
bouring Naga hill tribes. The funeral of a chief 
was incomplete without the head of a human 
victim, it being the belief that the owner of the 
head became the slave of the chief in the future 
world. The Quoireng Nagas take heads because 
the possession brings wealth and prosperity to 
the village. It was usual to keep the heads for 
five days and then to return them to the village 
from which they were taken, or they were put 
into the graves of the families of the successful 
warriors. For three years after a successful raid, 
all raids against that particular village were 
forbidden. Before and after a raid, the warriors 
were subjected to strict tabus. Mr. Hodson 
mentioned the custom of erecting outside the 
Village the image of a man and throwing spears 
atit. Ifthe head were hit, the successful warrior 
te take a head ; if the belly, the crops would 

ge entiful. The year was divided into a 
cultivating and a unting period, the chief 
Village festivals taking place between the two 
Periods. In some of the villages were large 
monoliths or heaps of stones—places of great 
sanctity—on which the heads taken in a raid 
Were placed. The monoliths were regarded as 
pensorgg- an influence on the food supply, and 
7 felt thought to have been erected to secure 

ility and good fortune for the family. Speak- 


| Honorary Fellows: R. Benoit and Julius Thomsen. 
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ing of the opinion of earlier authorities that no 
oung man could find a wife without having 
en a head, Mr. Hodson alluded to a custom 
by which, on the iage of his son, the warrior 
ret: in his favour, thus securi @ vigorous 
continuity of service to which the utmost value 
would be attached. Success on a hunting raid 
would serve as a mark of manhood, and as 
ualifying from one stage in tribal life to another. 
f an admirable series of lantern-slides illustrat- 
ing the lecture, perhaps the most interesting 
was that of a large stone circle and avenues in 
which the village dances and ceremonies took 
place. In the discussion which followed Sir 
Charles Lyall drew attention to similar good work 
being done in India; and the President men- 
tioned an interesting custom which still obtained 
in Guernsey, and which had marked resemblance 
to the ceremonies connected with the monoliths 
referred to in the paper. 








PuHysicaL.—Feb. 12.—Annual Meeting.—Dr. 
C. Chree, President, in the chair.—The Secretary 
read the Reports of the Council and the Treasurer, 
which were adopted.—The following were elected 


—tThe following were elected officers and Council 
for the ensuing year: President, ©. Chree; 
Vice-Presidents, those who have filled the office 
of President, together with W. Duddell, Prof. A. 
Schuster, S. Skinner, and W. Watson ; Secretaries, 
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could be found within three miles. Labour could 
be obtained, but wages were high owing to the 
large amount of work required by the tobacco 
planters in the plain of Philippa. 














MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mox, Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly Meeting. 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—'A National Water Supply,’ Mr. 
. Page. (Junior Meeting.) 
- me a gineers, 7.30.—'A New Test for Conerete,’ Dr. 
. 8. Owens. 
— Aristotelian, 8.—'The Rationalistie Conception of Truth,’ Dr. 
F, C. 8. Schiller. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Methods of Artificial Illumination,’ Lec- 
ture III., Mr. Leon Gaster. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Tues. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Evolution of the Brain as an 
Organ of Mind,’ . Prof. F. W. Mott. 
Faraday, §.—'On the Rate of Evolution of Gases from 


Cathode,’ Dr. F. Mollwo Perkin; 

Composition and Conductivity in Solutions of Meta- and 

Ortho-P! horic Acids,’ Dr. ¥. B. R. Prideaux. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘Some Recent 
Grain-handling and Storing Appliances at the Millwall 


— “Zoological, 8.30.—' The Develoy t of the Subdivisi of 
the Pleuro-peritoneal Cavity in Birds,’ Miss Margaret Poole ; 
‘The Growth of the Shell of Patella L.,’ Mr. E. 8. 
Russell ; ‘The Life-History of the Agrionid Dragonfly,’ Mr. 
F. Balfour-Browne ; ‘Growth-8 in the British Bpecies 
of the Coral Genus Parasmilia,’ Mr. W. D. sg. 
Royal Archeological Institute, 4.30.—‘On such Portions of - 
Sussex Churches as can be dated from Bequests in Early 


4 . R. Garra’ Rice. 
— Entomological, 8.—’ Birds as a. Bactor in the Production of 
Mimicry among Butterflies,’ Mr. G. A. K. Marshall. 


-_ Society of , 8. 
Tucrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Problems of Googray hical Distribu- 
< —_— Lecture ILI., Dr. Hans adow. 
— oyal, 4.30. 
— Linnean, 8.—‘ The Montane Flora of Fiji,’ Miss L. 8. Gibbs. 
— ‘The Action of Anhy 





Wep. 


W. R. Cooper and S. W. J. Smith; Foreign — Chemical, 8.30. drosulphuric 

. Acid on Triphenylsilicol,’ Messrs. G. Martin and F. §, 

Secretary, Prof. S. P. Thompson ; Treasurer, Kipping ‘The Tenition leecnnauatovas: ak Gimmes? Mines. 
Prof. H. L. Callendar; Librarian, W. Watson ; H. B. Dixon and H. F. Coward ; and other Papers. 

Far. Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘On tions of Inferior 


other Members of Council, A. Campbell, W. H. 
Eccles, A. Griffiths, J. A. Harker, Prof. ©. H. 
Lees, T. Mather, A. Russell, Prof. E. Rutherford, 
F. E. Smith, and R. S. Whipple.—The President 
then delivered his address. 





e 

Oolite on the Midford-Camerton Section of the ingen 

Stoke Railway, Somerset,’ Mr. L. Richardson; ‘The Geology 

of the Paris in,’ M. Gustave F. Dolifus. 

—  Philological, 8.—‘On Frisian,’ Mr. J.8. Westlake; ‘Lithuanian 
rd's Prayer,’ Mr. L. C. Wharton. 

— Royal Institution, 9.—‘The Letters of Queen Victoria,’ Vis- 





HELLENIC.—Feb. 16.—Prof. P. Gardner, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. P. Ure read a paper on | 
‘Recent Excavations in the Ancient Greek | 
Cemetery at Rhitsona in Bootia.’ After pre- | 
liminary remarks as to the identification with 
Mycalessus, the modes of burial, and the dating 
of the graves, Mr. Ure showed illustrations of 
the sixth-century pottery and figurines. These 
comprised vases and figurines in the Boeotian 
Geometric style, and in other styles found in the 
same graves. They included various proto- 


‘* Naucratite’’’ ware, ‘‘ Rhodian” glass, black 
figure on red and yellow grounds (including an 
cenochoe with a new type of naval scene, inscribed), 
white- lecythus, ‘‘ archaic’’ statuette and pro- 
tomai; also transitional vases, combining fea- 
tures of several styles and raising questions of 
provenance. Mr. Ure concluded by discussing 
** cothons ’’ and allied types with rim to prevent 
spilling, and the question of their use. 

Mr. W. C. F. Anderson read a paper on ‘ Am- 
phipolis.’ The happy change in Turkish govern- 
ment, he said, fostered the hope that before long 
it might be possible to survey and excavate many 
important sites. Amphipolis claimed a leading 
place on any list of possible excavations. It was 
unoccupied and fairly accessible. Hitherto 
brigands and marauding bands and a well- 
deserved reputation for malaria had kept tra- 
vellers at a distance. He had visited the site 
in 1896 and in August last year, and photographed 
the chief features of the site and the few monu- 
ments that are left. Reliefs, inscriptions, and 
terra-cottas were found in considerable quantities, 
and were exported by the inhabitants by way 
of Cavalla. The interest of the site was that it com-, 
manded the mouth of the Strymon and the 
approach to the sea from the fertile Philippi 
Valley. It was on the Via Egnatia and on the 
Turkish post-road, and until early last century 
was a place of some importance. Here, if any- 
where, remains of the pre-Grecian civilization 
of the Balkans might be found, for it lay on the 
direct road from the sea to Bulgaria, and as the 
“‘ Nine Ways ”’ must have been a place of barter 
and traffic. The solution of the problem of the 
origins of the culture of early Greece lay hidden 
in such sites, and of the three “store towns” 
of Xerxes it was the most promising for excava- 
tion. His view was that Xerxes effectively 
occupied the valleys of the Hebrus, Strymon, 
and Axius, and that various difficulties as to his 


angles to his line of advance and lines of com- 
munication by sea. The site had not been touched 
except by peasants, since the French expedition 
of 1861, but a relief now removed showed connexion 


that there was much still to be found, as the 
remains of the city covered about a square mile. 


were healthy ground and safe water within easy 





reach of the walls, and good camping-ground 


Corinthian, Corinthian, and sub-Geometric types, | 
| The essays, 


line of march and retreat were explained by the 
trouble of having his lines of supply at right 


with Samothrace, and there could be little doubt 


The malaria was the chief obstacle, but there 


count Esher. 
Royal Institution, 3.—' Properties of Matter, Lecture II. 
rof. Sir J. J. Thomson. 


Sar. 








Science Gossip. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press will 
publish this spring a volume of essays en- 
titled ‘Darwin and Modern Science,’ in 
commemoration of the centenary of the 
birth of Charles Darwin and the fiftieth 
anniversary of ‘The Origin of Species.’ 
addressed primarily to the 
| educated layman rather than the expert, 
will illustrate the far-reaching influence 
of Darwin’s work, and the present attitude 
of investigators and thinkers towards his 
views. There is a brilliant list of con- 
tributors, some of whom pass in review 
the progress of research on lines which, 
though unknown or but little followed in 
his day, are the direct outcome of his work. 

In addition to a few es in the text 
and a coloured plate in illustration of an 
essay by Prof. Weismann, the volume will 
contain two portraits of Darwin and an 
etching of his study at Down. The essays 
are preceded by a letter from Darwin’s 
lifelong friend Sir Joseph Hooker to the 
editor (Prof. Seward), and a short bio- 
graphical epitome of Darwin. re 

BesIpEs being engaged on a new edition 
of Howard Saunders’s ‘ British Birds,’ Mr. 
W. Eagle Clark, of the Edinburgh Royal 
Scottish Museum, is working at an important 
book on ‘ Migration,’ which will contain 
the results of prolonged study and observa- 
tion of the subject on Fair Isle, the Flannan 
Islands, the Eddystone, and various other 
centres for bird-watching. 

Part III. of the Annual Report of the 
Fishery Board of Scotland, dealing with 
Scientific Investigations, is just issued as a 
Parliamentary Paper (2s. 6d.); and we 


note also the appearance of a Spectrographic 
Determination of the Constant of Aberra- 
tion and of the Solar Parallax, Royal 


| Observatory, Cape of Good Hope (2s. 6d.). 
Tue death occurred yesterday week of 
James Hamilton, LL.D., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Pathology in Aberdeen University. 
After working in pathology at Edinburgh, 
he was appointed to the above-mentioned 
chair in 1882, and resigned it in 1908. Dr. 
Hamilton did much to maintain the reputa- 
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tion of the Aberdeen Medical School, and 
his ‘Textbook of Pathology’ has a high 
reputation. He also published ‘The Topo- 
graphy of the Brain in relation to Disease’ 
cad. the ‘Pathology of Bronchitis.’ Re- 
cently he had devoted himself to the 
diseases in sheep known as “ braxy’”’ and 
* louping-ill,”” on which he wrote a Board 
of Agriculture Report. 


A vERY remarkable meteor, three or four 
times as bright as Jupiter, was witnessed 
by many persons over a large extent of 
country, last Monday evening. It appeared 
at Th. 34m. (Greenwich time), and in about 
five seconds passed from near @ Orionis, in a 
north-easterly direction, to beyond 8 Andro- 
med, and then exploded. The train re- 
mained visible in the sky for more than an 
hour and a half after the disappearance of 
the meteor. 


THE sun will be vertical over the equator 
shortly after 6 o’clock (Greenwich time) on 
the morning of the 2Ist prox., which is 
therefore the day of the vernal equinox. 
The moon will be full at 2h. 56m. on the 
morning of the 7th, and new at 8h. llm. 
on the evening of the 21st; she will be in 
perigee a little before noon on the latter day, 
about which time exceptionally high tides 
ey be expected. An occultation of 
y Cancri will take place on the evening 
(5h. 32m. to 6h. 27m.) of the 3rd, and of 
« Virginis on the night of the 10th: dis- 
appearance 44m. after midnight, reappear- 
ance at lh. 37m. on the morning of the 11th. 
The planet Mercury will be at greatest 
western elongation from the sun on the 
9th, and will be visible in the morning 
during the greatest part of the month, 
passing from Capricornus, through Aquarius, 
into Pisces. Venus, some distance to the 
east of Mercury, will pass from Aquarius 
into Pisces on the 25th, moving in a north- 
easterly direction ; she will be in close con- 
junction with the moon (about nineteen 
hours before it becomes new) at 1 o’clock 
on the morning of the 21st. Mars is moving 
nearly easterly in Sagittarius, and rises a 
little earlier each morning ; he will be near 
the gibbous moon on the 17th. Jupiter 
continues to be very brilliant all night in 
Leo, to the south-east of Regulus. Saturn 
is in Pisces, and sets earlier each evening, 
so that he will cease to be visible before the 
end of next month. 


ASTRONOMICAL photographers will do 
their utmost to note as soon as possible 
the registration of Halley’s comet on their 
plates ; but it is doubtful whether they will 
succeed before the autumn. The comet’s 
place in the heavens is now, according to 
the calculations of Messrs. Cowell and 
Crommelin, in the northern part of the 
constellation Orion. But its distance from 
us is increasing again until May, when it 
will amount to more than five times that 
of the sun, afterwards diminishing, to about 
twice the sun’s distance at the end of 
October. 


ANOTHER small planet was photographic- 
ally discovered by Herr Kopff at the Astro- 
physical Institute, K6nigstuhl, Heidelberg, 
on the 18th ult. 

Durine her examination of photographic 
plates obtained by M. Blazko at the Moscow 
Observatory, Madame Ceraski has detected 
variability in a small star situated in the 
constellation Cepheus. The changes of 
brightness appear to range between 9} and 
10} magnitudes; but the registrations 
being scattered over a considerable time, 
neither the period nor the type of variability 
can at present be assigned. The star will 
be reckoned in a general list as var. 3, 1909, 
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WE have received a copy of the 
Report of the Superintendent (Capt. W. J. 
Barnette, U.S. Navy) of the United States 
Naval Observatory. Continued activity is 
shown in both the meridian and equatorial 
departments, but nothing of a special 
character. On the 2Ist of August Prof. 
W. 8. Eichelberger was placed in charge of 
all observational work, an arrangement 
still in force. The sun, the moon, the large 
planets, standard stars, and zodiacal stars 
were observed with the 9-inch transit-circle 
—inost of the satellites, three comets, fifty- 
eight small planets, and casual phenomena 
with the 26-inch equatorial. The branch 
observatory at the naval station, Tutuila, 
Samoa, was discontinued in May, because 
the climatic and other conditions were found 
by experience to be such as gave no hope that 
the expectations with which it was established 
in 1904 could ever be realized. The American 
Nautical Almanac Office has been since 
the Ist of October, 1907, under the charge 
of Prof. M. Updegraff (U.S. Navy). 








FINE ARTS 
—_o— 

A History of Painting in Italy. By J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. Edited 
by Langton Douglas. Vol. III. (John 
Murray.) 

(First Notice.) 

By far the most important section of this 
third and latest volume of Mr. Murray’s 
reissue of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
standard ‘History’ is devoted to the 
Sienese masters of the fourteenth century 
and of the earlier years of the century 
following—from the time of Duccio, that 
is, to that of Taddeo di Bartolo, and his 
immediate followers. The remaining 
space is given over to the less important 
early painters of Umbria, the Marches, 
and Northern Italy in general. Caval- 
caselle’s text—for as Cavalcaselle’s it 
must, after all, in substance be considered 
notwithstanding its English guise and all 
Crowe’s literary partnership and invalu- 
able assistance—does not call for par- 
ticular discussion here. Sufficient 
is it to say that, although in its 
general trend the criticism of the past 
thirty years has gone on building upon 
Cavalcaselle’s foundations, without radic- 
ally separating from his general estimates 
and judgments, the great Italian critic 
was not always so successful in his treat- 
ment of the artists of Siena as he was 
in regard to those of other schools. Still, 
admitting that an adequate history of 
Sienese art yet remains to be written, 
and allowing that Cavalcaselle may, at 
times, have failed fully to realize the true 
nature and aims of this particular school, 
one must say that he was an infinitely 
fairer judge of the earlier Sienese painters 
of the Trecento than he was of their 
successors of the subsequent century, 
in regard to whom his somewhat academic 
standpoint of appraisal—emancipated as 
it was for his day—often prevented him 
from showing just appreciation of a beauty 
and refinement which have only of recent 
years disclosed themselves to a discerning 
few. It is not, therefore, with Caval- 
caselle, so much as with his most recent 
commentator, that we have here to deal. 





Cephei. 


After a careful perusal of Mr. Douglas’s 


—————. 
notes, we can but confess to a certgiy 





disappointment. What could be said g 
his last volume can be repeated with 
equal truth of this. To our mind y, 
Douglas does not seem fully to hay 
appreciated either the responsibilities o 
the opportunities of his task. Neith, 
in scope nor in character do his noty 
appear to fulfil the legitimate requin. 
ments of a present-day edition of why 
is, when all is said and done, one of the mog 
important works of its kind yet writte, 
Interesting and useful as many gf 
these notes may be, they are of 
too limited a nature to provide the 
student with anything approaching a ¢op. 
prehensive synopsis of recent criticy| 
opinion in connexion with the va 
material handled by Cavalcaselle, | 
limiting ourselves, for the moment, t) 
that portion of the present volume which 
treats of the School of Siena, we ar 
amply illustrating our objections to M, 
Douglas’s too subjective methods. Thanks 
to the small but active group of criticg 
who, of late years, have given special 
attention to Sienese painting and its 
varied and far-reaching influences, knoy- 
ledge of Siena’s art has grown apace, 
Mr. Douglas himself may rightly bh 
counted as belonging to this company of 
enthusiastic students, and his contribu. 
tions to the subject of their efforts ar 
sufficiently well known; but he is, after 
all, only one among a number, and his 
individual opinion is far from representa- 
tive of their work as a whole. What has 
been accomplished by Mr. Douglass 
colleagues cannot well be put aside, 
Numberless Sienese paintings, scattered 
through the public and private collections 
of Europe and America, under misleading 
and erroneous attributions, have bee 
restored by them to their real author. 
The original lists of Cavalcaselle have 
been doubled, and in many cases tripled, 
by the discovery of works which have fre 
quently cast an entirely new light upon 
the character and development of the 
painters to whom they are due. Numerous 
articles of a more general critical nature 
have appeared in various reviews, and 
more than one book of real value and 
interest has been published, within the 
past decade, on the long-neglected theme of 
Siena’s art. In a few instances Mr. Douglas 
has taken cognizance of these additions 
to our knowledge ; occasionally he has, 
by his own unaided efforts, shed some 
new light on unsolved problems ;_ but 
the greater portion of the work accoll- 
plished by his contemporaries has met 
with no recognition at his hands. Its 
suppression or omission is as much al 
injustice to the reader as to the criti 
in question themselves. Mr. Douglas's 
additions, for example, to Cavalcaselle’s 
original lists of the different painter 
works, are surprisingly meagre, and com 
prise, in many cases, but a minor part 
of those which have been published by 
authoritative critics during recent years: 
Nor has Mr. Douglas always been at te 
pains of quoting others where quotation 
was theirdue. Ina further notice we sh 

comment on some of his remarks in deta. 
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“PAIR WOMEN” AT THE NEW 
GALLERY. 
By this show the “Internationals” 


rove themselves once more so admirable 
a body of organizers that we are tempted 
to wonder whether, if they had been given 
the handling of a winter exhibition at 
Burlington House admittedly aiming at 
the rehabilitation of modern painting, they 
might not have succeeded better than the 
Royal Academy. Even in the limited 
scope of the present exhibition, and handi- 
capped as they are by the necessity of 
conforming to a catchpenny title, they 
have done good service in the way of ridding 
us of just a little of that superstitious 
reverence for Old Masters, as such, which 
js a serious barrier to modern artistic 
development. . ee 

To perform this public service is simplicity 
itself. It suffices to exhibit constantly Old 
Masters and the best modern work side 
by side on equal terms. We do not wish 
to forget the fine qualities of the former— 
their particular points of superiority to the 
work of to-day. We desire that it should be 
for such actual merits only that they should 
be appraised above the moderns—that we 
should be offered an opportunity of judging 
which of the latter bear best such com- 
parisons. Long enough have the two been 
shown in watertight compartments which 
we enter predisposed, in the one case for 
reverence, in the other for carping. 

The Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
and Child (134), by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
hanging in the place of honour in the West 
Room, is a picture of worldwide fame, and 
if we compare it with Mr. J. J. Shannon’s 
attempts at similar portraiture (204-6), we 
doubtless feel the superiority of the earlier 
painting, because almost inevitably the 
man who attempts to repeat the fashionable 
sentiment of a previous century does so 
at the expense of sincerity. On the other 
hand, we may look from the eighteenth- 
century canvas to the frankly contemporary 
work of Mr. Gerald Festus Kelly in the 
same room (Mrs. M. V. Leveaux, 124) 
without any sense of stepping to a lower 
plane of portraiture. This picture is the 
best work the artist has yet shown, and, if 
it does not represent his powers too favour- 
ably, marks him as one of the finest of living 
portrait painters. The more complex tech- 
nique of Sir Joshua is obviously captivating 
—too obviously when, as in this instance, its 
lusciousness is purchased at the expense 
of much vague and faulty structure, much 
accidental smearing of sloppy paint. If 
paint so loosely handled takes on a certain 
subtlety with age, so that there are frag- 
ments of great superficial beauty, we are 
reminded by Mr. Kelly’s picture that new 
paint cleanly set down for what it is worth 
has @ sober dignity of its own—the beauty, 
in this instance, of simplicity and a strangely 
attractive moderation. Its slightly austere 
splendour suits the character of the sitter 
better than the rather specious glamour of 
Sir Joshua fits the delicate theme he handles, 
the naiveté and significance of which become 
sophisticated in his hands. He would never 
be so tactless as to look at his sitters with 
greater seriousness than they relished, and 
in this exhibition of Fair Women we might 
note this as the general trend of artistic 
development—that the earlier painters aimed 
at making their sitters fair, while the modern 
artist above all shows them as women. The 
taste that prefers the former attitude is not 
mvariably a sign of superior culture, but 
1s tinctured with the ordinary appetite 
for flattery rather than truth. 

A real aloofness from the fashionable 
prettiness of the moment characterizes 





the typical modern painter. It may be 
disastrous to his prospects of success, but at 
least it is not a sign of commonness of mind, 
and the work which here represents the 
protagonist of the modern movement is a 
fine example of the paramount value of 
sincerity. In the nobler sense of the word 
Manet’s portrait of his mother (122) is surely 
not less beautiful or less aristocratic than 
the productions of the best of the eighteenth- 
century Englishmen whose work hangs near 
it. Even the charming Gainsboroughs, 
Mrs. Elliott (135) and Lady Clarges (136), 
have hardly the look of fine breeding of this 
astonishing old lady, who is rendered with 
a@ fearless insight entirely worthy of her. 
How different are the means by which these 
painters secure the continuity of the flesh 
tints with the other tones of the picture! 
Gainsborough gets it with a mesh of fine 
tones quivering with delicate movement, 
Reynolds with a golden bath in which all 
the colours float, Manet by an audacious 
excursion into the flesh painting of the 
very tones of the black dress. This appa- 
rently alien element, moreover, is not 
blended in liquid fashion, as Reynolds blends 
a@ similarly distributed note of red in his 
carnations, but is left a stark statement, 
with nothing but the justice of its propor- 
tions to make it tolerable. 

Mr. John’s Woman Smiling (181) is not 
so highly concentrated a piece of draughts- 
manship as Manet’s, the head being much 
more vital than the rest of the figure; but 
it is far the best painting the artist has done, 
and the sincerity and certainty of its suave 
modelling are masculine qualities which 
make the picture a formidable neighbour. 
The penetrating, rather bitter smile of Mr. 
John’s lady seems directed at the artificial 
presentment of The Duchess of Sutherland 
(179), by Mr. Sargent, which hangs close by, 
wherein the painter—perhaps at the chal- 
lenge of Mr. Shannon—has produced a 
triumph of showy insignificance. Yet if, 
instead of this, the lady had had for neigh- 
bour the daintier eighteenth-century Duchess 
of Devonshire, we should probably still have 
felt the same sinister quality in her smile. 
Mr. Wilson Steer is of all these moderns 
most in sympathy with the eighteenth 
century—with Fragonard, perhaps, rather 
than the Englishmen—and by the delicacy 
and bloom of its colour his Portrait of Mrs. 
Styan (180) is equal to Fragonard at his 
best. In such comparison, however, the 
Englishman would seem a little lacking in 
compact logic of form, his looseness of 
texture resulting in an over-material look 
in the lady’s features, compared with a 
slightly vapoury appearance about the head 
as a whole. 

Along with the works of Mr. Steer, Mr. 
John, and Mr. Kelly, the large portrait (153) 
by Mr. Simon Bussy ranks as not un- 
worthy to be set beside the best of the 
retrospective portion of the exhibition. 
Mr. Steer is a decorator with an eighteenth- 
century taste and an impressionist technique ; 
Mr. Bussy an ultra-modern painter with a 
love for the traditional use of handsome 
unfretted paint. In theory the future 
should be his; but while we honour this 
large and ambitious canvas, rich in dis- 
tinguished qualities, we feel that it is indeed 

artly by theory that he is doing his painting. 

t is curious to compare his severely rhythmic 
design with the easy unconsciousness of 
Courbet’s superb flower piece, No. 131 (the 
figure in this picture is negligible), a masterly 
example of the painter’s practice of starting 
in the most sombre depths of the palette, 
and shouldering his way up in ponderous 
swayings from glowering red to sombre green, 
till he bursts forth in a prodigal spatter of 
creamy whites of unctuous quality only 


half disengaged from the _ full-coloured 
gloom. No finer piece of virtuosity than 
this has been shown for @ long time, the 
Monticellis included in the collection being 
but scattered and uncertain fumblings at 
what Courbet grasped firmly. We refer 
here to the typical Monticellis of romantic 
subjects, for there is a weirdly devised 
Mére de Il’ Artiste (227) which is like Rem- 
brandt, if we can imagine a Rembrandt 
more deliberately fantastic as a colourist, 
and with just a little less than his usual 
intimacy of characterization. Virtuosity of 
slimmer quality, showing small grasp of 
form, and an absorption in the superficial 
qualities of paint which seems more astonish- 
ing every time it is seen, is to be found in 
Whistler's Symphony in White No. 3(160). In 
the lighter scale of colour it has something of 
the same flimsy charm which we find in the 
deep tones of The Fairy Princess (157) and 
The Message (162), which show the combined 
work of Matthew Maris and Monticelli. 
Heavily charged with the same romantic 
sentiment, which belongs perhaps to the 
period as much as to the artists, is Millais’s 
Eve of St. Agnes (137), but it has the ad- 
vantage of being handled by an artist of 
greater staying power and deeper insight— 
an insight here so undeniable as to raise 
again the question why it later became 
obscured. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
exhibition at the New Gallery is of such 
interest as to tempt a reviewer to a notice 
beyond his limits. We can therefore only 
briefly chronicle that Miss Alison Preston 
(202), by Mr. George Lambert, while common 
in design, shows in painting a little return 
towards his much finer quality of a couple 
of years ago, and note the presence of some 
of the very best work of Burne-Jones (145 
and 149) and the Belgian Alfred Stevens 
(155), and an attractive example of Madame 
Morizot (219), already perhaps slightly 
dimmed by age. The collection of the work 
of the late Charles Conder is hardly repre- 
sentative, a painted dress (114) being the 
finest exhibit. Among the abundance of 
interesting work we had almost forgotten 
even such a masterpiece as the T'rots 
Danseuses (40) by Degas. , : 

The collection of sculpture is enriched 
by two examples from the hand of M. Rodin 
and a small collection of works by Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert. None of the works shown 
is, we think, new, but they are fairly repre- 
sentative, the Old Fisherman’s Head (294) 
and the Sir Richard Owen (291) showing 
Mr. Gilbert’s powers of delicate, sensitive 
modelling, the Seal and the Preston Key (A 
and C 290), his polished craftsmanship and 
rich design, and it is above all when working 
within such apparently modest and compact 
limits that his greatness is apparent. The 
careless profusion of the Presentation Cup 
(307), on the contrary, is expressive of the 
other side of Mr. Gilbert’s artistic character 
—the dangerous facility of imagination 
which dupes the man who should be its 
master, and pushes him to artistic enter- 
prises on a scale not perhaps beyond _ his 
powers, but demanding more support than 
any artist can count on, in an age like our 
own, to bring them to fruition. 








EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT. 


Tue exploring season in Egypt has begun 
well, and there are already reports of 
successful efforts on the part of different 
well-known explorers. The Director-General 
of the Service des Antiquités, M. Maspero, 
passed through Luxor on Christmas Day on 
his annual tour of inspection, and went on to 





Nubia, whencé he will return in time for 
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the Congress of Archeology to be held at 
Cairo in April. The great Museum over 
which he presides has received several 
additions this year, one of them being a 
statue of alabaster of Men-kau-Ra, or 
Mycerinus, the fifth king, as is generally 
supposed, of the Fourth or Pyramid-building 
Dynasty. The statue, which is nearly twice 
the size of life, shows a beautifully 
modelled head with a wide and rather flat 
nose, and a long in ad lip, which lends 
some colour to the nd preserved of 
his immorality, though Herodotus, followed 
in Matthew Arnold’s poem, makes him a 
just ruler. The whole expression of his 
face offers a strong contrast to the 
majestic repose of the large granite statue 
of Khaf-ra or Chephren, which is_ its 
neighbour in the Museum. The Mycerinus 
statue was discovered at Gizeh by the 
American archzologist Dr. Reisner, who 
found on the same spot some slabs of green 


schist, bearing in high relief an upright | 


— of the same king, between the goddess 
athor and another deity who is evidently 
the chief divinity of a nome, and has by her 
side a standard with emblems. It is said 
that Dr. Reisner has found several examples 
of this tablet ; and as in the two exhibited 
in the Museum the emblems on the standards 
differ, it is a fair inference that one was 
made for every nome in Egypt. If so, it is 
to be hoped that they will be speedily pub- 
lished, for hardly anything would do more 
to fill the gaps in our knowledge alike 
of the early history of Egypt and the 
Egyptian religion than an ‘accurate know- 
ledge of the nome signs. It is also some- 
what disconcerting to those who have pro- 
nounced Hathor a foreign importation, to 
find her appearing so early in Egyptian 
history. 

At Karnak, M. Legrain is continuing the 
magnificent work of restoration to which 
he has devoted so many years of his life, 
and the great hypostyle hall now appears 
nearly as Rameses II. left it. It is note- 
worthy that in effecting this most useful 
work M. Legrain has used no means but 
those employed by the original builders, the 
fallen pillars having been gradually raised 
to their positions by ramps or inclined 
planes of earth. He has also discovered 
to the north of the temple a prehistoric 
cemetery which has already yielded some 
results, and from which further discoveries 
may be expected. M. de Morgan in his 
‘Recherches sur JlOrigine de Il’Egypte 
ancienne’ some years ago included Karnak 
among his prehistoric sites, and the result 
abundantly justifies his conclusions. Across 
the river, Mr. Theodore M. Davis is con- 
tinuing his excellent work at the Biban el 
Moluk, or Valley of the Kings, with the 
assistance of Mr. Harold Jones, and has 
discovered yet another tomb of great interest, 
a it is too soon to decide whether 
it was built for a king or other royal person- 
age. The tomb of Si-Ptah already shows 
signs of damage by peeling, and it is much 
to be wished that means could be taken 
to secure copies of the inscriptions on its walls 
while there is still time. Although these are 
almost entirely chapters of the ‘ Book of the 
Dead,’ and differ only in one or two places 
from the Theban recension published by 
M. Naville, every copy of that extraordinary 
collection of prayers, hymns, and spells is 
of interest to the Egyptologist. A com- 
plete publication of the inscriptions in the 
tomb of Horemheb is said to be nearly ready, 
and will doubtless be on the munificent scale 
adopted by Mr. Davis in his other publica- 
tions. Signor Schiaparelli is also continuing 
his excavations in the valley near Medinet 
Habu known as the Tombs of the Queens, 
and has even added to his former brilliant 





discoveries. All the tombs previously dis- 
——- at oom ye by him have been left 
in perfectly order and preservation, 
and only the unavoidable infiltration of 
water can now destroy the wonderful deli- 
cacy and colour of the painti in them. 
In this case also speedy publication is 
desirable. 

At Abydos, Mr. Ayrton, working for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, discovered 
and excavated a temple—probably funerary 
in character—of Thothmes III. in a line 
between the Temple of Rameses and what is 
known as the great Temenos of Osiris. 
Two small inscriptions of Thothmes III. 
leave no doubt as to the correctness of the 
attribution ; but Mr. Ayrton is now search- 
ing for a secondary tomb of the same king, 
which he considers likely to be in the neigh- 
bourhood. Above the temple already dis- 
covered are the remains of a Coptic church 
in fairly good condition, and presenting some 

culiar characteristics, which Mr. Ayrton 

opes to be able to preserve. He is also 
waiting for the arrival of M. Naville, 
the chief of the expedition, to attack the 
Omm el-Gaab, or Tombs of the Kings of the 
First Dynasty, which will, it is hoped, now 
be cleared with scientific completeness. 
Pending this, he and Mr. Loat have paid 
a necessarily hurried visit to a predynastic 
cemetery at Mahasna which was _ being 
looted by native plunderers, and have 
unearthed there more than sixty untouched 
burials, which have yielded a rich harvest 
of predynastic ivories (including a very 
strange statuette of a male figure with a mini- 
mum of clothing), some pottery with both 
painted and sculptured figures of hippo- 
— some wonderful stone and ivory mace- 
eads, and perhaps the earliest engraving 
known in the shape of an incised figure of 
a lion strongly resembling the prehistoric 
paintings found at Brassempouy, Mas d’Azil, 
and elsewhere. From the Coptie church 
spoken of above he has also obtained a long 
Coptic inscription of interest. 

On the adjoining concession Prof. Gar- 
stang of Liverpool University has opened, 
on the road leading past the village of El 
Arabat, a series of tombs which appear 
to belong to the Fifth or Sixth Dynasty, but 
exhibit a mode of burial which, it is believed, 
has not yet been recorded. The skeleton is 
found lying on its back with the legs crossed, 
in the remains of a wooden coffin, on the 
middle of the lid of which was placed a large 
inverted shallow pot or pan of red polished 
ware and of beautiful workmanship. The 
coffin also contained in most instances a 
copper mirror held in front of the face, some 
smaller pots, and alabaster vases; and, in 
one case at least, a great quantity of copper 
implements of small size, but apparently 
intended for actual use. The human bones 
in these graves are those of a very tall race, 
while the women seem to have been buried 
in the same way as the men, and none of 
the bones shows any sign of mummification. 
It is most extraordinary that in none of these 
graves was found any inscribed object—the 
provisional dating given being obtained from 
the shape of the Sethang—aithondh one of 
them contained an alabaster table of great 
size and exquisite workmanship. Prof. 
Garstang has also obtained in the so-called 
“Fort” at Shuneh many jar-sealings of 
King Khasekhmui, the king of the Second 
Dynasty who united in his own person the 
leadership of the apparently rival con- 
federations of Horus and Set, some of the 
sealings being quite different from those 
obtained by other excavators on the same 
site. The discovery by the same explorer 
of a tomb with an inscribed door frame and 
a table of offerings, the first of which, at 
any rate, is of the Twelfth Dynasty, affords 





ee, 
promise of an abundant harvest in th, 
season just begun. 

Since the above was written M. Nayj 
has arrived at Abydos, and the attack on 
the Omm el-Gaab site has begun. It hag 
already yielded some seals which put thy 
identification of King Den with the 
Marneit beyond doubt, and has laid bap 
two roads bordered with pottery which hays 
been missed by former excavators. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 


THE first open meeting for the present 
season was held on Monday, the Ist ingt, 
in the Library of the School, and wa 
attended by a numerous audience, includi 
the British Ambassador (Sir Rennell Rodd), 
representatives of the other foreign Schools, 
Italian archzologists, and members of the 
British colony in Rome. Two papers werg 
read, both being illustrated by lantern-slides, 

The first, by Mr. H. Stuart Jones, ex. 
Director of the School, was entitled ‘ Miscel. 
lanea Capitolina’ and touched on various 
topics connected with the work on the 
catalogue of the sculptures of the municipal 
collections in Rome, which the British 
School has in preparation. Mr. Stuart Jones 
dealt first of all with an altar in the Capito- 
line Museum, dedicated to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus Sol Serapis by Scipio Orfitus, and 
assigned hitherto by archeologists (among 
them Mrs. Strong, who in her ‘Roman 
Sculpture,’ pl. xcvii., gives photographs 
of two sides of the altar) to the end of the 
third century A.D., to which period (about 
295) the inscription undoubtedly belongs. 
He pointed out that the style of the seulp- 
tures was by no means in agreement with 
that hypothesis; that the figure riding on 
a bull on the back of the altar represented 
(the head is in part restored) an armed 
Syrian solar divinity ; and that the alter 
belonged to the first century A.D., as, indeed, 
the. style of the sculpture, and especially 
of the fine oak wreath on the front, rather 
indicates. The conclusion was, then, that the 
altar had been used over again by a descend- 
ant of its original dedicator, who was pro- 
bably either the consul of a.p. 51, banished 
by Nero, or his son, banished and afterwards 
executed by order of Domitian. This use 
of older monuments a second time is by no 
means without parallel. 

Another altar in the same Museum, also 
dedicated to the Sun, has again been attri- 
buted to the third century (Strong, op. cu., 
pl. xevi.); but it was pointed out that the 
style of the sculpture, and the lettering 
and contents of the inscription (a dedication 
by freedmen bearing the name Claudius, 
who formed part of the staff of guards of 
the horrea Galbe, the warehouses by the 
Tiber, which had belonged to the Sulpici, 
and subsequently became part of the 
imperial property), go to indicate the 
early Flavian period as a far more probable 
date. On one side of the altar is represen 
a solar divinity mounting a chariot drawn 
by hippogriffs, identified by a Palmyrene 
inscription as Malakbel, the chief god of 
Palmyra; the inscription also shows that 
the members of the warehouse police-foree 
who dedicated the altar were of Palmyrene 
extraction. On the other sides we see ® 
figure with the attributes of Saturn, to be 
identified as the divinity of Infinite Time 
who was worshipped both in the Mithraic 
religion and in the various Semitic solar 
cults; and also a representation of t 
child Azizus (“the Mighty One ”’) — 
from the branches of a cypress tree. 
altar furnishes the earliest evidence for the 
presence of the Palmyrene cult in Rome, 
since the earliest inscriptions from the 
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sanctuary of this worship outside the Porta 
Portuensis belong to the time of Hadrian. 

A third point dealt with was the question 
of the provenance of the famous Portland 
Vase, formerly in the Barberini Library, 
now in the British Museum. The state- 
ment, hitherto universally accepted, that 
it was found within the sarcophagus in the 
(apitoline Museum which came from the 
tomb known as the Monte del Grano on the 
Via Tuscolana, has no foundation in fact. 
It rests, indeed, on two baseless conjectures 
_frst, that the figures on the lid of the 
sarcophagus represent Severus Alexander 
and his mother Mammea; and secondly, 
that the vase represents the birth of that 
emperor. The first mention of the vase is 
to be found in the work of Girolamo Te7zi 
(‘ Hides Barberinz,’ 1642), who conjectures 
{p.26) that it contained the ashes of Alexan- 
der Severus ; but Pietro Sante Bartoli (‘ Gli 
Antichi Sepoleri,’ 1697, pl. 84) is the first 
to commit himself definitely to the state- 
ment that it was found within the sarco- 
phagus. From his time this view gradually 
acquired currency, and is unhesitatingly 
accepted by some of the eighteenth-century 
writers on the Capitoline Museum, who 
even assert that the sarcophagus itself was 
found in the time of Urban VIII. (1623-44), 
who was @ member of the Barberini family. 
The last assertion can, however, be refuted 
by. contemporary documents. Lanciani 
(‘Storia degli Scavi,’ ii. 87) has published 
the official record, from the Capitoline 
archives, of the sitting of the Communal 
Council on May 4th, 1582, in which it was 
decided that it should be examined by a 
commission, to determine whether it ought 
to be acquired by the Commune. It did 
not find a place in the municipal collection 
until 1590, the date given in the contempo- 
rary inscription recording the fact, which 
was still to be seen on the pedestal which 
supported the sarcophagus early in the 
eighteenth century. A contemporary writer, 
Flaminio Vacca, recording the discovery, 
says not a word about the vase, which he 
would certainly not have failed to mention. 
It must therefore be concluded that the 
provenance of the vase is absolutely un- 
known, in default of further evidence. 

The Director, Dr. Thomas Ashby, followed 
with a description of the villa of the Quin- 
til, It is situated to the left of the Via 
Appia, about five miles from Rome, and, 
though its ruins are hardly as imposing as 
those of Sette Bassi between the Via Tusco- 
lana and the Via Latina, its remains cover 
@ greater extent of ground than those of 
any of the ancient villas in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. It commands a very fine 
view in all directions, especially towards 
the Alban Hills and the Sabine Mountains. 
It appears to be identical with the fundus 
ad sex columnas mentioned in a donation 
of 961 a.D. in the archives of S. Gregorio ; 
while the appellation Statuario appears 
in bulls of the two Savelli Popes of the thir- 
teenth century, Honorius III. and Hono- 
nus IV., and is still preserved in the name 
of the small stream which flows just below. 
The Tuins only began to be called Roma 
Vecchia apparently in the eighteenth century, 
and this nickname (“old Rome”) was 
applied also to the villa of Sette Bassi, 
already mentioned, and to the villa of the 
Gordiani (Tor de’ Schiavi, on the Via Pranes- 
tina), the result being that there is often 
considerable difficulty in discovering the 
exact provenance of works of art mentioned 
di having been found “at Roma Vecchia ” 
uring the many excavations which took 
Place towards the end of the eighteenth 
erty: It seems probable, for instance, 

‘at the sculptures in the British Museum 
recorded as coming from Roma Vecchia 


really belong to the villa of Sette Bassi. 
The true nature of the ruins was, indeed, 
not yet known: some believed them to 
be those of a pagus, or village; and it was 
only the discovery in 1827-9 of lead pi 
bearing the names of the brothers Quintilius 
Condianus and Quintilius Maximus that 
revealed the fact that this was their villa, 
of which Commodus took possession, after 
he had had them executed from motives 
of jealousy, about 182 a.p. 

The excavations that have up till now 
been made within the area of the villa have 
been rather devoted to the discovery of 
works of art than to the recovery of its plan 
and internal arrangements, and these are 
by no means altogether clear. The most 
prominent remains of the villa now visible 
consist of two large rectangular halls, one 
of which was clearly a bath, while the other 
was decorated with fountains and statues. 
As has been said, the ruins are widely scat- 
tered, and the villa appears to have consisted 
rather of isolated buildings than of edifices 
having a unity of plan. The portion close 
to the Via Appia has been much altered. 
Originally a long narrow garden, of the shape 
of a race-course or hippodromus (a name 
for a garden of that form which, as Pliny’s 
letters show, was in vogue in his day), ran 
from the high road towards the main build- 
ings of the villa. Later, the garden was 
much extended in width, but another hippo- 
dromus was formed to the south-east of 
the villa itself. 

The plans hitherto available are inade- 
quate and inaccurate, and Dr. Ashby’s 
description, which will appear shortly in 
the Italian archzological periodical Ausonia, 
will be accompanied by new plans by Mr. 
F. G. Newton, a student of the School. 
These were exhibited at the meeting, as 
was also a fine series of coloured drawings 
by the same gentleman of the columbarium 
of Pomponius Hylas near the Porta Latina, 
the best-preserved specimen of its class, 
containing some important remains of paint- 
ings. It is hoped that the funds of the 
School will permit of the publication of 
these drawings in the forthcoming volume 
of its ‘Papers’; but during the past year 
its income has by no means been equal to 
its necessary expenditure, which must be 
maintained if its efficiency and the standard 
of its publications are not to deteriorate. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


Mr. A. J. B. WAcE at the meeting on the 
12th inst. gave an account of the successful 
excavation undertaken last year at the 
mound of Zerelia, near Almyro in Thessaly. 
The previous identification of the place 
with the site of the temple of Athena Itonia 
was proved incorrect, though slight traces 
of a Hellenistic settlement came to light. 
The positive result of the excavation was 
the discovery of eight superimposed pre- 
historic settlements, well stratified, of which 
all except the uppermost date from the 
Stone The pottery extends without 
a break from about 2500 B.c. to 1200- 
1100 B.c. Painted ware (red or white) is 
commoner in the earlier than in the later 
levels, and the general fabric of the pottery 
tends to degenerate. The stone imple- 
ments, on the contrary, show considerable 
development. An important point chrono- 
logically is the occurrence of (presumably 
imported) late Mycenzan (L.M. III.) 
sherds in the latest settlement in connexion 
with characteristically Bronze Age cist- 
tombs. This proves that Thessaly, as com- 

ared with Southern Greece, was affected 

y the culture of the Bronze Age at an 





Mr. A. M. Woodward discussed a group 
of Spartan inscriptions mentioning the “ god 
Lycur, ” as chief magistrate (patronomos), 
to which office he was elected eleven years 
in succession. Lycurgus, as we know from 
literature, was worshipped in Sparta as 
a god, and had a temple there. The practice 
of appointing gods to public offices is not 
unknown in Asia Minor, but was hitherto 
unrecorded in Greece: in such cases the 
charges of the magistracy were defrayed 
by the temple treasury concerned. As 
Sparta was extremely prosperous at the date 
of these inscriptions (second century A.D.), 
we can hardly suppose that poverty made 
her citizens unwilling to support the burdens 
of the office: moreover, the continued re 
election to an annual magistracy is remark- 
able. But it should be noted that though 
the code of Lycurgus continued in force 
down to the end of paganism, it seems to 
have met with some opposition: several 
citizens are praised in honorary inscriptions 
expressly for their energy in defending it. 
It is thus a seductive hypothesis that the 
magistracy of the god Lycurgus covers a 
political move intended to protect the 
Lycurgan system at a time when it was 
threatened with subversion. 





VAN DYCK AT THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY. 


Nine life-size portraits by Van Dyck 
have just been lent by Lord Lucas to the 
National Gallery for a lengthy period, and, 
as we go to press, are being hung in the 
East Vestibule. We describe them in the 
order in which they hang from left to right. 

The first is a ‘Portrait of Rachel de 
Rouvigny, First Wife of Thomas, Earl of 
Southampton, High Treasurer of England, 
as Fortune.’ She wears a blue dress, is 
seated on clouds, and is in full view. The 
picture was exhibited at the British Institu- 
tion in 1815, at Manchester in 1857, at the 
Old Masters in 1873 (No. 111), and at the 
Van Dyck Exhibition held at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1887 (No. 42). It was purchased 
out of the collection of Lord D’Arcy in 
1683. Repetitions are at Welbeck and 
Althorp, and the finished sketch belongs to 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

To the right hangs the ‘ Portrait of the 
Marques de Leganez.’ A label on the back 
of the canvas states that it was “ bought of 
Mr. Birch of Norwood, 1834.” The ‘Por- 
trait of Madame Kirke,’ daughter of Sir 
Robert and sister of Thomas Killigrew, and 
lady-in-waiting to Henrietta Maria, repre- 
sents her in a gown of amber satin with 
a brown scarf which crosses her body 
diagonally. It was ‘‘ bought by the Earl of 
Kent in 1682 out of Sir P. Lely’s Collection,” 
and was exhibited at the British Institution 
in 1815, at Manchester in 1857. at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1887 (No. 58), and at 
the Old Masters in 1900 (No. 5). 

On the east wall, and to the left of the 
door, is hung the gem of the collection, the 
‘Children of the Balbi Family,’ which was 
probably painted at Genoa about 1622. 
It was exhibited at the Old Masters in 1871 
(No. 148), at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1887 
(No. 29), and at Messrs. Agnew’s winter 
exhibition in 1906 (No. 21). 

To the right of the door leading from the 
East Vestibule into Room XVI. is placed the 
‘Lord John and Lord Bernard Stuart, Sons 
of the Duke of Lennox.’ “Bought of 
Caspars by the Earl of Kent in 1682,” it 
was exhibited at the Old Masters in 1873 
(No. 117). " 

The ‘Portrait of an Unknown Man,’ in 
a black dress and wearing a white ruff and 





extremely late date. 


cuffs, was “bought of Mr. John Cocks in 
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1699,” according to a label on the back. It 
was exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1887 (No. 26), and at the Old Masters in 
1873 (No. 71). It is not in the best possible 
condition. On the same wall we have the 
‘Portrait of Elizabeth, Second Wife of the 
Fourth Earl of Southampton.’ She wears 
a white dress and a light blue scarf. The 
canvas was seen at the Old Masters in 1873 
(No. 222), and again in 1900 (No. 127), and 
at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1887 (No. 101). 
It was bought by Anthony, Earl of Kent, 
in 1683, from Lord D’Arcy, and has been 
engraved by R. Thompson. 

e last of these pictures in the East 
Vestibule is the ‘ Portrait of Anne, Wife of 
Robert, Lord Rich,’ in a black dress, which 
at one time belonged to Lord Wharton and 
the Duke of Wharton. 

Exigencies of space have made it necessary 
to hang in the West Vestibule the ninth of 
these Van Dycks, which represents ‘ Philip, 
Lord Wharton,’ wearing a breastplate, and 
holding a baton in his right hand. It was 
formerly in the collection of Lord Orford, 
and serves to remind one of the ‘Philip, 
Lord Wharton, as a Shepherd,’ at the age of 
nineteen, which, together with the rest oF the 
Houghton Hall Collection, was sold in 1779 
to the Empress Catherine of Russia for 
£35,000, and is now in the Hermitage. 











SALE. 

Messrs. CuRIsTIE sold on the 20th inst. the 
following pictures: G. Watts, The Coquette, 
1367. Reynolds, Miss Cholmondeley, in blue dress, 
with pearls in her hair, 105/. rench hool, 
Portrait of a Lady, in blue and white dress, holding 
a mask, 123/. D. Teniers, An Interior, with three 
peasants before a fire, 210/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

The Burlington Magazine for March con- 
tains several interesting discoveries and 
suggestions. Mr. Claude Phillips points 
out that certain figures in a well-known 
Venetian picture may not unreasonably 
be regarded as the earliest known work of 
Giorgione; the finding of a_half-length 
nude portrait by Leonardo da Vinci is 
announced from Italy; and Mr. Lionel 
Cust writes on the lost bust of Charles I. 
by Bernini, and in a shorter note identifies 
one of the Tudor portrait painters. M. 
Paul Lafond starts a series of articles on 
Spanish sculpture with the work of Juan de 
Juni; and there is a critical note on the 
landscapes of the brothers De Koninck, 
one of which is reproduced in photogravure 
as a frontispiece to the number. Indian art, 
the Eastern Adriatic (Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
R.A.), and the pottery of the Hither Orient 
(Mr. G. C. Pier and Dr. F. Sarre) are other 
a subjects. Mr. Weale, Mr. Camp- 

ll Dodgson, Mr. J. D. Milner, and M. 
Salomon Reinach also contribute notes, 
the last named claiming that the two 
accepted portraits of Joan of Arc are forged 
from a miniature representing Uriah the 
Hittite ! 

THE Gazette des Beaux Arts for January 
contains an article by M. Henri Stein on 
Antonello da Messina. Although some of 
the facts have already been published by 
La Corte-Cailler and Giocchino di Marzo 
during the last five years, it is now, as M. 
Stein points out, clearly shown that Anto- 
nello was born in 1430, and died in February, 
1479. These dates were included in the 
1905 edition of the Dresden Catalogue and 
in the 1906 edition of the Catalogue of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. The 
current edition of the National Gallery 
Catalogue, issued in 1906, gives the dates of 
Antonello as 1444-93, but adds that it is 
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impossible to say ‘“ what works Antonello 
may have produced in the last fifteen 
years of his life.” 

Durine the last few days the dates on 
this artist’s pictures at Trafalgar Square 
have been altered to 1430-79. This is 
further proof of the excellent supervision 
of detail now in vogue at the Gallery. 

THE fifty-fifth exhibition of the Water- 
Colour Society of Ireland opened this week 
in Dublin. The general level of the work 
shown is high, and the different schools 
of modern water-colour painting are well 
represented. Many admirable Irish land- 
scape studies are shown by Irish artists. 

M. Pavt Emme Berton, who died on 
the 15th inst., was a landscape painter of 
distinction, and had studied under Allongé, 
Delaunay, and Puvis de Chavannes. He had 
regularly exhibited at the Salon since 1874, 
having obtained medals in 1885, 1889, and 
1900. His pictures were almost entirely 
inspired by the Forest of Fontainebleau. 
He was a native of Chartrettes (Seine-et- 
Marne). 

MLLE. JULIETTE COURBET, sister of the 
well-known artist, has presented to the 
Ville de Paris six important works by her 
brother the “ maitre d’Ornans.” They are 
mostly family portraits: one is of the artist 
himself with his dog, another is of the donor, 
a third is of the artist’s father, and a fourth 
of Mile. Zélie Courbet.. The two others are 
“Les Amants dans. la, Campagne’ and 
‘Les Trois Baigneuses.’. The Ville de Paris 
already possessed four works of the 
artist, and it has been decided to create a 
special Salle Courbet at the Petit Palais to 
receive these works. 

Amon the articles in the March Antiquary 
will be ‘Notes upon the Recording of 
Monumental Inscriptions, by Mr. W. B. 
Gerish; an illustrated paper on ‘Some 
Very Early Types of Handguns,’ by Mr. 
R. C. Clephan; the first part of ‘The 
Monastic Scriptorium,’ by the Rev. J. B. 
McGovern; and ‘Natural History Notes 
from the Preston Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ 
by Mr. Albert Wade. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (Feb. 27).—Mr. Simon Bussy's Pastels of Venice, Tyrol, and the 
Riviera, es Gallery. 
— Mexzzotint and Stipple E 
Colnaghi’s Gallery. 
— Miss Rachel Wheatcroft’s Dring. Studies in Water Colour 
and epee, Precate View, New Dudley Gallery. 
Wep. Water-Colours by Miss Charlotte Noel, Portraits and Pictures 
by Miss A. V. Hammond, and Impressions in Pastel by 
Countess Amherst, Private View, New Dudley Gallery. 
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MUSIC 
—_ > 
THE WEEK. 
QUEEN’s Hati.— Mr. Beecham’s Concert. 
Mr. THomMas BEECHAM gave the first 
concert of his second series on Monday 
evening. There was one novelty in the 
programme, namely, a Symphonic Im- 
pression, ‘In the Fen Country,’ by Dr. 
Vaughan Williams. The theme heard 
both at the beginning and the end of the 
tone-poem clearly indicates a plaintive 
mood, and so, indeed, do all the fresh 
themes introduced, yet the composer 
has given no clue beyond the title. The 
more we hear of modern music, the more 
do we feel that a programme is needed ; 
especially is that the case in this Sym- 
phonic “Impression.” If a piece is 
written in sonata, rondo, or song form, 
a listener has something which enables 
him to follow the course of the music. 





or, as it seems here, a pictorial b is, it 
| ought to be known, since form and 

or moods are determined by it. In th, 
absence of such a key, the impression 
created is bound to be, and to remain 
vague. Dr. Williams’s music, howeye 
is cleverly put together, and Picturesque 
in its scoring. 

. Mr. Delius’s ‘ Sea-Drift ’ was perform 
for the first time in London, but it wa 
noticed in these columns when produc 
at the last Sheffield Festival, 
Beecham’s programme opened with 
Berlioz’s sparkling ‘Carneval Romaiy’ 
Overture, in which the strings of the 
orchestra were heard to advantage: 
and it ended with the same composers 
‘Te Deum.’ The North Staffordshin 
District Choir sang well in Roland Rogen; 
unaccompanied part-song ‘The Stom’ 
under the direction of Mr. James Whevall; 
but for the impressive “ Judex crederis” 
the voices were not sufficiently powerful, 


BecustgEIn Hatit.— Mr. Henschel’s ke. 


cital. 


Mr. HENSCHEL gave a vocal recital o 
Tuesday afternoon. Those among the 
audience who could remember the de 
lightful recitals which he gave ip 
London many seasons ago were pleased 
to find how well he has maintained 
his powers. As to method of vocalization 
and style of interpretation, they wer 
still as fine as ever. The first group of 
songs by J. 8. Bach, Handel, and Cimarom, 
all differing in character, were rendered 
with masterly skill and effect : one wasa 
a sacred song, the second a_ bravum 
aria from ‘ Rinaldo,’ and the last a lively 
piquant song from Cimarosa’s ‘Do 
Calandrino.’ In Léeder by Beethoven 
and Schubert the result was equally 
successful. The pathos of ‘Der Leer 
mann ’ was fully revealed ; also the power 
of the wonderful ‘Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus.’ Mr. Henschel was his} own 
accompanist, and he could not have had 
one abler or more sympathetic. 








Musical Gossip. 


Miss Fanny Davies gave an interesting 
pianoforte recital last Saturday afternoon at 
Steinway Hall. The first part of her pro- 
gramme was devoted to old Italian composers, 
including Frescobaldi and A. Scarlatti. The 
latter as a composer of harpsichord music 
probably appeared for the first time on & con- 
cert programme. Mozart and Beethoven were 
afterwards represented, the one by his 
Sonata in FE flat, the other by his in A flat, 
Op. 110. Miss Davies rendered justice 
both to the Italian and German masters; 
in fact, she was in her best form. 

M. GopowskI, as usual, attracted a large 
audience to his Chopin recital on Wednesday 
afternoon. He gave a magnificent perform 
ance of the Sonata in B flat minor, and 
played the four Impromptus and the four 
Scherzos, but in the latter there was noW 
and again a tendency to exaggerate tone and 
sentiment. But all great pianists are temp 
at times to gain public applause by means 
which they themselves know to be mere 
tricious. 





In like manner, when a work has a poetic, 


PERFORMANCES of Hérold’s delightful 
opera ‘Le Pré aux Cleres’ will be given by 
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—_— 
ye students of the Guildhall School of 
yusic on Thursday and Friday evenings 
in next week and on Saturday afternoon. 
The last opera given was Gluck’s * Armide,’ 
and we are glad to find that another has 
peen selected which has not been heard for 
many years in London. 

Messrs. SoOTHEBY & Co. will sell by auction 
on Monday a clearly written autograph 
letter of Beethoven to Heinrich Joseph 
yon Collin, author of the tragedy ‘Corio- 
janus,’ for which Beethoven wrote his 
overture of that name. 

Tae discovery of two violin concertos 
by Joseph Haydn just before the celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the com- 

’s birth is indeed opportune. Joh. 

Gottl. Im. Breitkopf, son of the founder of 
the Breitkopf & Hartel firm, had, somewhere 
about the middle of the eighteenth century 
put on one side a quantity of manuscript 
music, and it was amongst this that the 

of the two works in question were 
found. In a supplement to a_ thematic 

catalogue drawn up by the firm in 1769, 
the concertos were indicated, but until now 
were regarded as lost. They were written 
between 1766 and 1769 for Luigi Tomasini, 
leader of the Prince’s band at Esterhaza, 
and in a catalogue in Haydn’s own hand 
the one in c is marked as “‘ fatto per il Luigi.” 
Haydn greatly admired this violinist’s style of 
interpreting his music. Tomasini played 
a concerto at a Tonkiinstler - Societit 
concert in 1775—his only public appearance 
in Vienna—and possibly it was one of the 
two works in question. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK, 


Sty, Concert, 3.20, Royal Albert Hall. 
— 8Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
- inday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mos. London Symphony Orchestra, 8. Queen's Hall. 
Tres. Leighton House Chamber Concert, 4.30, Leighton House, 


— Bach Choir Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— Miss Auriol Jones's Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Wep. Philharmonic Concert. 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tavas, Mr. Rudolf Weinman’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
— Mr. Cecil J. Sharp's Concert Lecture, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
- ra Performance by the Students, 8, Guildhall School of 


usic. 
Far. Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Opera Performance by the Students, 8, Guildhall School of 


c. 
Sar. Chappell’s Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Miss Rita Jay's Vocal Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
- Om, Performance by the Students, 3, Guildhall School of 
usic. 











DRAMA 


ey 
THE WEEK. 

HaYMARKET.—She Stoops to Conquer. 
THE latest revival of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ leaves a curious impression of 
incongruity. The company engaged at 
the Haymarket consists of players fairly 
equally divided between the old school 
and the new, and they do not mix well. 
Such members of the cast as belong to 
the former furnish acting that ex- 
aggerates the scenes of broad fun in the 
direction of buffoonery ; interpolates busi- 
ness which, though it may often be time- 
honoured, has no justification in the text ; 
and generally by its extravagances con- 
verts the comedy into farce. Meantime 
the younger school is disposed, with one 
notable exception, to substitute refined 
for robust humour, to employ a diction 
that is rather slow and uncertain, and to 
miss points in phrasing and emphasis 
which at any rate were secured in revivals 
_ directly governed by stage custom. 
ow, though the note of Goldsmith’s 
play, as distinguished from that of ‘The 
hool for Scandal,’ is one of humour 
_ than wit, it ought certainly to 
treated as a comedy. A Tony Lump- 





kin and a Miss Neville who are constantly | 
pinching, scratching, and making faces 
at one another; a Mrs. Hardcastle 
who is little better than a farcical old 
harridan are not in keeping with the 
author’s intention. On the other hand, 
Goldsmith’s style is much _breezier 
than Sheridan’s—he pictures a much 
less polite, if more characteristic side of 
English life in the eighteenth century, 
so that what is required of his interpreters 
is not so much formality of manners as 
heartiness in tone, decisiveness in speech, 
and unflagging spirits. The action, in- 
deed, should dash along merrily and 
swiftly. But quickness of pace is scarcely 
the quality we get from the younger 
actors at the Haymarket, or, indeed, 
their seniors. 

This lack of pace is evident throughout 
the rendering of the first act, wherein 
even the Tony Lumpkin, famous as is 
his performance, moves rather heavily. 
But it is the representative of Squire Hard- 
castle who illustrates best the half-and- 
half character of the revival. An actor 
of the newer generation who seeks to 
emulate the traditional manner, Mr. 
Holman Clarke suggests old-fashioned 
dignity, but is certainly not the full-bodied, 
full-blooded squire of Goldsmith’s idea. 
He is both slight in physique and thin 
in voice, and fails to get pungency into 
the old man’s share of that opening dia- 
logue in which the playwright prepares 
us so neatly for Young Marlow’s mistake. 
The sarcasms are not properly pointed, 
and a milder-tempered Hardcastle never 
walked the boards. Still, in the big 
tirade Mr. Clarke makes amends, and he 
delivers the squire’s indictment of his 
guest with an intensity no other recent 
exponent of the character has attained. 
The Tony Lumpkin of Mr. Giddens and 
the Mrs. Hardcastle of Mrs. Tapping 
belong more definitely to the old school. 
Mr. Giddens’s is a familiar reading, and, 
when its excesses are allowed for, exceed- 
ingly good. Yet it would be interesting 
to see in the part a younger actor who 
would be content not to underline Gold- 
smith’s text, and would at the same time 
take the scenes faster. Mrs. Tapping’s 
work is clever enough on farcical lines, 
but she is rather too ready to get a laugh 
at all costs. So, too, is that young but 
experienced actress Miss Beatrice Ferrar, 
who once more appears as Miss Neville, 
and, perhaps because of her association 
with Mr. Giddens, distorts the character 
into a minx. 

The Kate Hardcastle of the revival is 
Miss Ethel Irving, who confesses to having 
never seen the play acted. Hers is a 
strangely constrained performance, con- 
stantly betraying timidity and nervous- 
ness. She has moments of delightful 
archness when she lets herself go, as in 
Kate’s parody of the bar-room swagger 
of Young Marlow ; she does perfectly the 
difficult passage in which the heroine in 
masquerade talks of her character as 
her only asset. But she lacks confidence 
and diction. She gets almost breathless 
over some of the longer sentences of her 
part, and she does not always phrase 


correctly. By contrast we have in Mr. 
Loraine one of the best of recent Young 
Marlows, possessing all the buoyancy 
and dash of youth. The actor shows a 
tendency to walk through the earlier 
scenes and is a little too slow in the 
hero’s bashful passages. Perhaps, too, his 
manner is romantic rather than that of old 
comedy. But in the second act he sweeps 
all before him, including Miss Irving her- 
self. It would be idle to deny, however, 
that his acting looks very modern by the 
side of that of Mr. Giddens. 


His MaJEsty’s (AFTERNOON THEATRE).— 
The High Bid : a Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Henry James. 

SINCE we accept from Mr. Bernard Shaw 
“conversations ”’ and “ discussions,” we 
can hardly condemn Mr. James’s new 
comedy on the ground that its only 
positive quality is charm of dialogue, 
and that it lacks incident, intrigue, 
and plot development. What may, how- 
ever, fairly be said is that the more the 
two central figures of the piece exchange 
ideas, the less distinct their characteriza- 
tion becomes. Mr. James has got hold of 
the truth that the more sophisticated 
of modern folk are often carrying on 
two sets of conversations simultaneously, 
that underneath, perhaps, only betraying 
itself in a look or gesture, a tone or 
emphatic word. It is processes of this 
sort that Mr. James expresses in his 
novels and short stories, and he finds 
a difficulty in conveying them on the 
stage. ‘The High Bid ’ shows an English- 
man of old family and a vivacious Ame- 
rican widow trying to find points of sym- 
pathy, approaching and withdrawing from 
each other, and finally breaking down 
all barriers which prevent intimacy, and 
frankly recognizing that they are “in 
love.” There are other persons who 
nominally have their place in Mr. James’s 
comedy, but it is a subordinate place. 
There is a self-made man of wealth who 
has secured a mortgage on the hero’s 
manor house, and suggests his daughter’s 
hand as the price at which it may be 
recovered. There is this daughter, who 
has her own ideas of a husband. There 
is an old servant of the captain’s who 
acts as showman to visitors. But strictly 
the play consists of a series of duologues, 
and the story is one of love at first sight. 
It was acted with gracious dignity and 
restraint by Mr. Forbes Robertson, and 
with the most delicate sense of fun by 
Miss Gertrude Elliott, the actress having 
far the better opportunities. For play- 
goers requiring drama of a less elusive 
kind, the Afternoon Theatre Society gave 
as an afterpiece ‘The Sacrament of Judas,’ 
now rechristened ‘ A Soul’s Fight.’ 








‘THE FROGS’ AT OXFORD 
Tue revival of ‘The Frogs’ at Oxford 
after a lapse of seventeen years has been 
fully justified by success. It has been 
certainly the best academic performance 
of a Greek play (except, perhaps, the un- 
forgotten ‘Agamemnon’ of nearly thirty 





years ago) which Oxford has staged, and 
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the one which will best bear comparison 
with the greatest triumphs of Cambridge, 
such as ‘The Eumenides.’ To compare 
it with the Cambridge ‘Birds’ - would 
be less appropriate. The Oxford per- 
formance of ‘ The Frogs’ in 1892 was much 
more on the lines of the two presentations 
of ‘The Birds’ than ‘The Frogs’ of this 
year. In ‘The Birds’ classic propriety 
was frankly sacrificed to the demands of 
modern theatre-goers by the overwhelming 
prominence given to the members of the 
Chorus in their beautiful, but entirely 
pantomimic disguises. It was inevitable 
that this should be done if the performance 
was to “take” at all; for ‘The Birds,’ 
Chorus apart, is a tame, uninteresting comedy. 
In ‘ The Frogs’ of 1892 there was even less 
compromise with classical, or pseudo-classical 
tradition. The play was presented, as near 
as could be, as a modern musical burlesque. 
The boat scene was played to the vavtixds 
éxAos of the Isis towing-path. The Chorus 
was given every chance by being made to 
act as well as sing, and by having the curtain 
rung down while its last notes were still 
vibrant. The dull scene, in which the third 
act is prepared for by A®acus’s recital of 
the difficulty in Hades about the tragic 
throne, was helped out by the two servitors 
appearing from Pluto’s Palace more or less 
fuddled, and inclined to crapulous affection 
and crapulous quarrel, turn and turn about. 
The principal parts were filled by men 
chosen because they were natural comedians, 
not because they were better Greek scholars 
than most—some of them were indeed a 
good deal worse! They were left largely 
to suggest and develope their own “ busi- 
ness” according to their sense of the stage. 
The result may have been good, bad, or 
indifferent, from the point of view of Greek 
drama. It was at least eminently successful 
from the point of view of the modern theatre- 
goer. The fun came right over the foot- 
lights. The audiences rose at the burlesque 
and the choric chants; and the precise 
character of the lay’s success was 
expressed by the wadinbeduniate remark, 
overheard on the staircase of exit on the 
opening night, “ If this was on at the Gaiety 
it would run for nights !” 

The revival this year proceeded on 
the lines of compromise. Entirely con- 
trolled by a Fellow of Balliol, Mr. Cyril 
Bailey, it showed far more unity of purpose 
and carefully thought-out archeological 
detail than the performance of 1892. The 
actors all spoke as if ancient Greek were 
their mother-tongue; the Chorus was 
not encouraged to bid for applause, but 
marched off soberly before the curtain fell. In 
fact, there was not a “curtain,” in the 
slang sense of the stage, throughout the 
play. On the other hand, a pantomime 
‘Blondin” donkey was introduced in the 
first scene, and provided most of the fun 
while he was on. Children, dressed as panto- 
mime frogs, were expected to carry off the 
second scene, with help from Sir Hubert 
Parry’s beautiful music, but little from 
anything which happened in the boat. The 
corpse was reintroduced (still in grave 
clothes in Pluto’s hall!) to twiddle his 
ashen toes and give comic relief in rather 
ghastly fashion to the last act. Truly, 
classic tradition was asked to concede so 
much in these and other features that 
one wondered if it were worth while to 
refuse a “curtain” or two to the 
Chorus, and the infusion of some modern 
human interest into the boat scene, and the 
dialogue of AZacus and Xanthias in Act II. 
sc. iii. Compromise is likely to win general 
approval rather than enthusiasm; and it 
was just enthusiasm that seemed a little 
lacking last week. 





Be that as it may, the performance 
answered admirably to Mr. Bailey’s concep- 
tion. It went like clockwork, smooth and sure. 
The stage effects were much better in most 
scenes, especially throughout Act III., 
than in 1892; the dresses—except perhaps 
wage Sor the ge pon agg se m 
the Mystze seem all twinkli legs—were 
most effective. In particular the ‘Seating 
of Aischylus as a tragic actor was a most 
happy aay op which is likely to establish 
a tradition for all future revivals. 

The scenery was striking, especially the 
head of the Acherusian Lake, suggested, 
perhaps, by Turner’s ‘ Ulysses and Poly- 

hemus’; and the grouping was good. 
ut an all-important matter—the histrionic 
qualifications of the cast—left something to 
be desired. There was just one principal part 
filled by an actor with “hands” and a 
thorough knowledge of the rules of the 
stage, and that was the part of Euripides, 
played by Mr. Corbett. M@schylus (Mr. 
Reece) had a better chance than his prede- 
cessor of 1892, but he was rather fidgety, 
and incapable of the scornful repose which 
should have possessed him for three parts 
of his time on the stage. Xanthias was 
played by a comedian of natural talent 
(Mr. de Stein), but, we should judge, of 
little experience; and he was hampered 
by having to play up to the not very spon- 
taneous fun of Mr. Howard, who filled the 
terribly difficult, but most important part 
of Dionysus. Mr. Howard lacks natural 
advantages for the part. He has not a 
comic face, and he is too tall for the fussy 
craven god. Dionysus n a naturally 
droll actor of Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s 
build and type. The part cannot be carried 
off by fidgety ‘“‘ business” and the use 
of a falsetto. Heracles (Mr. Casswell) 
looked his part, and Zacus was quite good. 
The minor characters were unusually well 
played, and especial praise is due to Mr. 
Oliphant, the Charon, and Mr. Faber, the 
Plathane. The latter looked the hell-hag 
all over. The Corypheus (Mr. Grisewood) 
sa beautifully, but his mild melan- 
oy suggested that Eleusinian initiation 
was an ordeal not lightly undergone. Sir 
Hubert Parry’s music was admirably ren- 
dered, and has lost none of its charm or 
humorous significance. It was delightful 
to listen to it again both from band and 
chorus, with each of which Dr. Allen had 
done great things. Altogether this revival 
was @ very well-considered and well-managed 
presentation, full of ideas, and thoroughly 
pleasing. D. G. H. 
To CORRESPONDENTS.—G. R. E.—W. J. G—J. M. D.— 
H. M.—N. M.—Received. E. L.—Duly Noted. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. net, 
HISTORY OF THE LATIN Ayp 
TEUTONIC NATIONS, 1494-1514 


By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 
A Revised Translation by G. R. DENNIS, B.A, (Lond) 
With an Introduction by EDWARD ARMSTRONG, MA. 
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LIFE OF DEAN COLE? 
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Late Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Felloy 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


With an Appendix of some of his English Writings, and, 
Facsimile Portrait taken from the Engraving in Holland's 
Herodlogia.’ 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 





Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
CATULLI CARMINA. 


Edited, with Copious Explanatory Notes, by CHARLES 
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ON MARCH 1. 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 


Translated out of Latin into English by JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 
A New Edition for use in England. In 4 vols. 2/. 2s. net. 





ON MARCH 4. 


THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA. 


The Record of a Journey along the Route of the Baghdad Railway. 
By DAVID FRASER, 
Author of ‘ A Modern Campaign,’ and ‘ The Marches of Hindustan.’ 
With 83 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


This is a record of a journey from Seesteetince’> to Bombay over the route of the projected and 

ly completed Baghdad Railwa . When travelling in the deserts of Mesopotamia on Christmas 
S 1907, Mr. Fraser was attacked by an Arab robber and received dangerous wounds from which he 
did not recover for six months. His new book mainly records this adventurous journey, but it also 
contains an exhaustive study of many interesting aspects of the Baghdad Railway question, and includes 
in an Appendix the hitherto unpublished papers relating to the famous Convention of 1903. 


SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE TIME, 
1856-85. 


By General the Right Hon. Sir HENRY BRACKENBURY, G.C.B. 
7s. 6d. net. 


REMINISCENCES. 


By the Right Hon. LORD KINGSBURGH, K.C.B., Lord Justice Clerk. 
7s. 6d. net. 











THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA. 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of ‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.’ 5s. net. 


Contents. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA: Maid—Wife—Mother—Hostess and Housekeeper—Contact with 
Eastern Womanhood—Women Workers: Female Medical Aid—Women Workers: Medical Aid and 
Missions—Women Workers : The Education Problem—Art Industries and Needlecraft. 

PiosEER Women oF INpIA: Introduction—The Indian Woman as Poet—Pundita Ramabai 
Sarasvati—Dr. Anandabai Joshee—The Maharani of Kuch Behar—Cornelia Sorabji. 


SIDE TRACKS AND BRIDLE PATHS. 


By LIONEL JAMES (“ The Intelligence Officer ”), Author of ‘On the Heels of De Wet.’ 


6s. 
Mr. James has used his wide travels to the best advantage. In this book he covers ground in 
Persia, India, Russia, South Africa, Germany, Turkey and England. 


TRAVELS IN THE UPPER EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS. 


By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, 
Chief Inspector of the Department of Antiquities, Upper Egypt. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL POLITICAL 
THEORY IN THE WEST. 


By R. W. CARLYLE, C.I.E. and A. J. CARLYLE, M.A. 
VOLS. I. and II, READY. 15s. net each. 
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RECENT NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME EIGHTEENTH- 


CENTURY BYWAYS, 
And other Essays. 
By JOHN BUCHAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘*The author has a wide range of interests and 
of reading, and his style possesses that impalpable 
quality of distinction which is born and not 
acquired.” —Spectator. 

*‘A masterpiece not only of literary but social 
criticism.”—Glasgow Herald. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY 
OF A COUNTRY CRICKETER. 


By W. E. W. COLLINS. 6s. 


‘* Anecdotes of the tented field practically un- 
rivalled for their interest and variety.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘* There is not a dull page in the book.” 
Newcastle Chronicle. 
‘* Excellent reading and is sure to appeal to- 
cricketers.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* Full of good stories capitally told.” 
Glasgow Herald. 




















WINGED DREAMS. 


By HELEN COLEBROOKE. 6s. 


‘* A modern society story written by an author 
who really knows the world she is describing.” 
ipectator. 
‘* Diana is a heroine worthy of George Eliot...... 
a charming and even brilliant story, and one that 
bids fair for the future work of the author.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
** A story of excellent promise.” —Globe. 


THE FEAR OF LIFE. 


By GERALD MAXWELL, 
Author of ‘The Miracle Worker.’ 6s. 
‘*A book you must read. The charming Lad 
Margaret is one of the most lovable heroines 
have ever met in fiction.”— Truth. 
** A novel of unusual interest.”—Court Journal. 








‘* No other magazine that the world has known 
was ever privileged to make so proud a boast. 
BLACKWOOD remains without a rival.” 

Daily Mail. 
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Mount Abu By Epmunp CANDLER 


The Officers of the House of Commons 
By O. C. WiLL1AMs 


The Oxford Undergraduate, Past and Present 


By Tue WaRrpeEN of Wadham College. 


Political Interludes—Comic and Otherwise 
By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. M.P: 


Some Memories of My Spare Time 

By General the Right Hon. 

Sir Henry Brackxensory, G.C.B. 
“The Bluidy Mackenzie ” 


Sir Thomas Overbury—II. 


By CuarLes WHIBLEY 


The New June—The End By Henry Newsorr 
When Dog Eats Dog By “Ove Lux-Or ” 


The Loss of a Lustrum 
By Col. A. Kzeng, R.A. 
Musings without Method 
uelin—Mme. Bernhardt and Irving—The 
Tradition of Moliére—‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac ” 
—The Cameron Highlanders 
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For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


4 A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
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WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 
‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”—Guardian. 








NINTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 

‘The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 
compass.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


FIFTH EDITION, REVISED TO 1908, NOW READY. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.”—English Mechanic. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BRIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES 
AND MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


With an Appendix on the Names of the Apostles and 4 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 
** That praiseworthy little book.”—Guardian, August 22, 1906. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places named, 
and a Supplement on English Versions. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 
** This compendious and useful little work.” —Guardian, March 14, 1906. 


SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament,-arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.RAS, 
Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. H. G. WELLS'S MASTERPIECE 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 
‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, Evening Standard.—‘‘ ‘ Tono-Bungay’ is at once 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic | the strongest and most complex link in Mr. 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Drnsmore. Wells’s literary chain...... Arrestingly human...... 
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IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 
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THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 











With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 
INN the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 





Price 43d., free by post, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





The matter which goes to make ‘Tono-Bungay’ so 
notable a novel would be sufficient to furnish in 
ideas and observation a host of ordinary ‘clever’ 
novels.” 


Observer.—‘‘ The book stands quite by itself in 
English literature. The order of things has been 
attacked before with Carlylean vehemence and 
Ruskinian eloquence. But in making out his case 
in the form of a novel—and a strong, true, and 
brilliant novel—Mr. Wells has all the advantage 
of the lecturer who uses a magic lantern over the 
lecturer who merely talks. e gains in point, in 
lucidity, in persuasiveness. It may be that he 
attempts too much: it is certain that no one else 
could have done so much.” 


Tono-Bungay 


Daily Telegraph.—*‘ We think that we shall be 
within the limit of reasonable prophecy if we 
suggest that ‘Tono-Bungay’ will prove to be Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s ‘ David Copperfield.’...... One of the 
most significant novels of modern times, one of the 
sincerest and most unflinching analyses of the 
dangers and perils of our contemporary life that 
any writer has had the courage to submit to his 
own generation. Mr. Wells has certainly done 
nothing to approach this book, both for courage 
and for conviction.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








JUST READY. Price 68. 
ORDER AT ONCE FROM YOUR LIBRARY. 


THE HAPPY ELOPEMENT. 
THE HAPPY ELOPEMENT. 
THE HAPPY ELOPEMENT. 


By E. H. LACON WATSON. 





Other Books of interest recently published are 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


FAMILY LETTERS. Edited by W. M. 
ROSSETTI. With many Illustrations, 15s. net. 


“Her letters to her family....are full of examples of her 
simple piety, her absolute freedom from affectation, her 
goodness of heart, her affection for her kith and kin.” 


TYBURN TREE. 


ITS HISTORY AND ANNALS. By ALFRED 
MARKS. With many curious Illustrations from 
Old Prints, &c. 15s. net. 


**He has treated his subject with a tense, close grip.... 
Untiring research and care is shown, and there is artistry 
in his selection of the most curious and piteous cases.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


THE 
HOUSE OF BROKEN DREAMS 


By KATHLEEN WATSON, Author of ‘ Litanies 
of Life.’ 2s. 6d. net. 


“Touches of true maternal devotion, charming pictures 
of wild country, an4 a sense of tragedy.”—Globe, 


FIDDLER MATT. 
By ADAM LILBURN. With many Original 
Full-Page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


“A delightful story....with crmpathatic and charming. 
illustrations....Well told, an ull of interest from 
beginning to end.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Lrp. 
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HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 


RICHARD II. TO HENRY WRIOTHESLEY, 1400-1600. 
The Lives by C. R. L. Fiercuer. 
The Portraits chosen by Emery WALKER. 


With an Introduction on 
THE HISTORY OF PORTRAITURE IN ENGLAND. 
Crown 4to, with 103 Portraits, 8s. 6d. net. 





A HISTORY OF CANADA, 1763-1812. By Sir 


C. P. LUCAS, K.C.M.G. With 8 Maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Birmingham Post.—‘‘ An achievement which entitles the author to the 
admiring congratulations of students of our imperial history.” 


Uniform with the above. 


THE CANADIAN WAR OF 1812. By the same 


Author. With 8 Maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CANADA. Part I. By Sir C. P. Lucas, 6s. Part IT. 


By H. E. EGERTON. 4s. 6d. (HISTORIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE BRITISH COLONIES, Vol. V.) 


WELSH MEDIEVAL LAW. Being a Text of 


the Laws of Howell the Good, namely the British Museum Harleian 
MS. 4353 of the 13th Century, with Translation, Introduction, 
Appendix, Glossary, Index, anda Map. By A. W. WADE-EVANS. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
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| THE OXFORD HYMN BOOK. 


ONE MUSIC EDITION: 


Crown 8vo, from 3s. 6d. net. 
Also on Oxford India Paper, from 5s. net. 


TWO EDITIONS WITH WORDS ONLY: 

(a) Crown 8vo, from ls. 6d. net. Bound with the Book of Common 
Prayer in various leather bindings, from 7s. 6d. net. 

Also on Oxford India Paper, from 3s. 6d. net. Bound with the Book of 
Common Prayer in verious leather bindings, from 10s. 6d. net. 

(b) 32mo, from 6d. net. Bound with the Book of Common Prayer in 
various leather bindings, from 2s. net. 

Also on Oxford India Paper, from 2s. net. Bound with the Book of 
Common Prayer in various leather bindings, from 4s. net. 


Spectator.—‘*...... Happily there seems at last some hope of better 
things...... We can unhesitatingly commend it (‘The Oxford Hymn Book’) to 
our readers as a very noteworthy collection of noble hymns.” 


RHODES OF THE KNIGHTS. By Baron 
DE BELABRE. With a Frontispiece in Chromo-Collotype and 
188 Maps. Inscriptions, Shields, and Photographs in the Text, 
Demy 4to, buckram gilt, 1/. 11s. 6d. net. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE THIRD INTER. 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGIONS. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


Guardian. —‘*The work of 117 writers, most of them well-known 





specialists...... These two volumes provide a treasury of valuable information 
and of suggestive speculation.” 


A NATURALIST IN TASMANIA, By Grorreey 'tgparts HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. Four 


SMITH. With 33 Plates, 4 Text Figures, and a Folding Map showing 


the Geological Features of the Island. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘‘ The book furnishes a good sketch of the natural history of 
Tasmania......The illustrations, good in themselves, are excellently selected 


to that of most books of travel or of natural history.” 


‘POST-AUGUSTAN POETRY: from Seneca to 


Juvenal, By H.E. BUTLER. 8vo, 8. 6d. net. 


ORATIONES. Tvm Creweianae tvm Gratvlatoriae | 


| which will well repay perusal.” 
in Theatro Sheldoniano Plervmqve Habitae. Avctore W. W. MERRY. 


‘THE MORAL SYSTEM OF DANTE’S INFERNO. 
‘THE INTERPRETATION OF ANCIENT GREEK | 


Feap. 4to, 6s. net. 


LITERATURE. An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the 
University of Oxford. By GILBERT MURRAY. §8vo, ls. net. 
‘THE VALUE OF BYZANTINE AND MODERN 

GREEK IN HELLENIC STUDIES. «a: zn. 


augural Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford. By 
8. MENARDOS. 8vo, le. net. 


HENRY BIRKHEAD AND THE FOUNDATION 


OF THE OXFORD CHAIR OF POETRY. By J. W. 
MACKAIL. 1s, net. 


NEW VOLUME, OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY. 
‘THE HEROINE. By Earon Srannarp Barrett. 


With an Introduction by WALTER RALEIGH. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net ; lambskin, thin boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net. 





Lectures by C. F. BURNEY. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


| 
KANTS THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. by 


to elucidate the text: and the style of writing is in every respect superior | 


H. A. PRICHARD. §8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


‘THE ETHICAL ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION. 


By W. BENETT. 6s. net. 
Cambridge Review.—‘*‘ A scholarly and thoughtful essay on this subject, 


By W. H. V. READE. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS FOR ENGLISH 


READERS, in the Language of the Revised Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible. Printed in their Poetical Form, with Headings and Brief 
Annotation. Edited by F. H. WOODS and F. E. POWELL. 4 vols. 
be AMOS, HOSEA, ISAIAH (1-39), and MICAH. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Edited by J. F. BETHUNE-BAKER and F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 
Published Quarterly, price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription 12s. net, 
post free. Many of the back numbers are still obtainable. 


ROYAL LETTER OF BUSINESS. The Ora- 


ments’ Rubric and Modifications of the existing Law relating to the 
conduct of Divine Service, Convocation of Canterbury, Lower House. 
First Report of Committee. 8vo, 1s. net. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 PAGES) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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